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THE TENDENCY OF RECENT FICTION. 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 


FEW years ago, I and certain of my _ brother- 

novelists agreed that the novel in its popular 
form could hardly survive another generation. It may 
be that we were all suffering from the effects of the 
War, and the ban which 
at that time was laid by 
most publishers on war 
novels. Our themes were 
horribly restricted; the 
whole of modern life had 
been sharply divided into 
the two incompatible 
periods of “ before ’’ and 
“after the great event, 
and it was exceedingly 
difficult to bridge them 
and still preserve the nice 
sense of continuity that 
was essential to the life- 
story of hero or heroine. 
Also, some of us had 
reached that stage in 
which we suffered from a 
kind of mental “ stitch.” 
We had expended our 
first energy and had not 
yet got our “second 
wind.”” I remember very 
clearly that in the years 
immediately following 
the War I often felt that 
for such non-combatants 
as myself there was little 
left to write about. 

I am less pessimistic in 
this connection at the 
present time, but [I still 
believe that there will be 
within the next few years, a strong reaction against the 
conventional type of fiction. As a literary form it has 
had a wonderful vogue ; a hundred and ninety years, if 
we may date it for this purpose from the appearance of 
Samuel Richardson’s “ Pamela’’ in November, 1740. 
And in the course of that period it has exhibited almost 
every possible variety of subject and treatment. What 
more can be done with the neat, constructed story of 
the type that was so generally popular in the nineties 
and still provides the staple of the provincial lending 
library ? Its plots have all been worked again and 
again, and the expert is able to forecast the development 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


and climax with tedious certainty from the first two or 
three chapters. It may still have a public, quite a large 
public, among those who forget all about a book as soon 
as it is read, or are ingenuous enough to take every vari- 
ation with a _ simple 
seriousness. But the 
time is coming, if it is 
not already come, when 
no author of any talent 
will dare to write a 
story of this. kind, 
oppressed as he will 
be by conscious- 
ness that his plot must 
certainly have been used 
before. 

The main line of escape 
from this perplexity is 
the resort to an honest 
realism. The develop- 
ment of modern condi- 
tions moves so swiftly 
that raw material is 
always within our reach ; 
and the younger genera- 
tion prefers to read stories 
of its own times rather 
than of those ‘‘ costume ”’ 
periods behind the dread 
year of 1914 that so 
suddenly closed an era of 
history. If some young 
Dickens were to arise now 
and write of life as he 
sees it, using the big can- 
vases of the Victorians, 
but speaking without 
their all too obvious 
repressions, he would find a ready welcome. 

The nearest thing that we have had to this ideal in 
the last year or two was ‘“‘ The Good Companions ”’ of 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, and if he can go on writing as well 
as that he is sure of a large audience. The quality that 
for me distinguishes this book from the mass of con- 
temporary work is not so much the bonhomie and fresh- 
ness which have been as highly praised as the honesty 
of his portraiture, but the fact that Priestley has gone 
straight to life for his characters. And I believe 
that the chief reason why so much modern fiction 
produces upon me an effect of almost unbearable 
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ennui is that in an intolerably high proportion of 
novels the characters are the product of the authors’ 
imagination, which means, in fact, that they come 
out of other books. I do not mean by this that 
Mr. Priestley has made close studies of each of his 
characters from some living model. The nature of his 
story precludes that possibility. But the people of 
“The Good Companions ”’ appeared to me to come out 
of the author’s experience rather than out of his quite 
extensive knowledge of books. 

I would say the same of Lady Eleanor Smith’s “ Red 
Wagon.” Now and again I recognised the influence of 
what we may call “ conventional psychology,” which 
means that the novelist is using the test of probability 
rather than that of experience in his or her character- 
isation. But Lady Eleanor’s protagonist, Joe, must 
have been founded on observation, as must, also, her 
general account of circus life. This is of course a very 
unusual first novel and exhibits a high degree of literary 
attainment. The descriptions of English country are 
better than anything Mr. Priestley has given us. And 
apart from the interest of the story, the power of the 
writing would have guaranteed the author a warm recep- 
tion. But for my present purpose it is the resemblance 
to life that is the chief recommendation. 

Other recent novels that have had a reasonable suc- 
cess solely, or almost solely, on this account are “ The 
Story of Button Hill’’ and “ Time, Gentlemen, Time.” 
In each of these cases the story, from the more or less 
sentimental, lending-library point of view, has little to 
recommend it. Both are stories of failure. In “ Button 
Hill,” the important love interest ends in a sudden and 
accidental tragedy, while disaster of a kind descends 
upon the Leeds suburb that is the true protagonist of 
the story. In “ Time, Gentlemen, Time ”’ there is not 
the ghost of a love interest and our whole attention is 
concentrated upon the increasing degradation of an idle, 
drunken solicitor and the miseries of his unhappy wife 
and children, none of whom is in any degree sentiment- 
alised. Nevertheless these two novels come to the mind 
as counting among recent successes, almost entirely, I 
believe, because they produce an effect of being taken 
directly from life. 

Another symptom that exhibits the same tendency is 
the astonishing vogue of war stories, whether presented 
as fiction, as in the case of “‘ The Retreat,” frankly auto- 
biographical, as in Robert Graves’s ‘‘ Good-bye to All 
That,” or a mixture of the two, as in Mr. Tomlinson’s 
“ All Our Yesterdays.’ In this case, the form is evi- 
dently of small importance. What matters, apparently, 
to the educated reading public is that they should have 
the truth about these things. And the success on the 
stage of “ Journey’s End”’ is not due mainly to 
the desire to be harrowed, but to the desire to 
witness something that by the magic of Mr. 
Sherriff’s fine art produces so powerful an effect of 
reality. 


The other outstanding phenomenon in the world of 
fiction is provided by the excessive increase of detective 
novels, none of which presents the facts of familiar life 
nor even, in most cases, the persons. Nevertheless 
this development also has a bearing on my main con- 
tention, since it illustrates a tendency to find relaxation 
not in the unrealities of the typical novel but in a form 
of mental exercise and excitement. Moreover the craze 
for detective fiction must be ephemeral. There are only 
a limited number of plots, and although the variations 
may mount into thousands, they are not inexhaustible. 
The time will come, and that before very long, at the 
present rate of output, when anything approaching 
originality in the field will be impossible. We have had 
over seventy years of it, dating its inception from the 
publication of Emile Gaboriau’s ‘“ L’Affaire Lerouge,”’ 
and it is exhibiting the marks of senility, as all ‘‘ genre ” 
novels must in the course of time. I prophesy a tre- 
mendous slump in detective fiction within the next ten 
years. 

Also within that period the already powerful influence 
of the cinema will have an increasing effect upon the 
book trade. The films are able to condense the plot of 
a detective story or a romantic novel into an hour and 
a half’s entertainment, and present it in a form that 
appeals more directly to the attention of the crowd than 
the most highly skilled writing. And with the coming 
and perfecting of spoken dialogue to supplement the 
obvious deficiency of the silent films in competition with 
the novel, the scope of the cinema will be enlarged and 
include a type of book that has hitherto escaped this 
form of rivalry. 

The full effect of this will not be felt until such time as 
the expert novelist finds himself ready to break away 
from tradition and experiment in a new medium. But 
I do not think that that time is many years distant. 
This new medium is a peculiarly fascinating one for the 
writer of stories, and provides facilities impossible upon 
the ordinary stage. And once a sufficiently large public 
has been educated up to the point of taking an interest 
in the film presentation of a form that depends less upon 
its action than upon its psychology, another and a very 
large class of printed fiction will feel the effects of urgent 
competition. 

Wherefore my view of the tendency of the novel pre- 
sents it as departing more and more from the classical 
and romantic forms that can be exhibited with greater 
effectiveness upon the screen, and developing a sterner 
though by no means necessarily a more depressing real- 
ism. The public that provides author and publisher 
with a means of livelihood will get its “ stories” at the 
picture-palace, but will still go to printed fiction for an 
account of life lived in its own times. And if I were 
called upon to advise an earnest young novelist as to his 
choice of treatment and subject I should tell him to 
study contemporary life closely at first-hand, and to 
write of it as he saw it. 


SILVER BOY. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Here is a section from the life story of a silver fox out 
in the wilds of California. It is unwise to generalise when 
dealing with the ways of individual members of the Wild, 
but to one who has studied the English fox there are things 
done by this grey fox of Topanga which verge on the im- 
possible. We may be wrong; it may be that Silver Boy 


was not only possessed of a greater reasoning power than 
is given to any English ‘sly ’un,’”’ but that he was an 
outstanding specimen of his own kind. He has certainly 
provided the author with opportunity to tell some interest- 
ing and exciting stories of wild life. The illustrations by 
Charles Livingstone Bull are, naturally, a delight, and make 
us regret yet again the death of our own Warwick Reynolds. 
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THE NOVEL IN MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. 
By H. M. WALBROOK. 


HE “ Marguerite’? poems of Matthew Arnold, 
telling a love-story supposed to have been 
enacted in Switzerland, appeared for the first time in 
the volumes of his poetry published between the years 
1849 and 1867, and will be found distributed over the 
Oxford edition of his collected poems 


identical period of mid-Victorian literature. Is it 
credible that if this story of enchantment, jealousy 
and anguish were one of actual fact, Matthew Arnold 
of all men would have gone pouring it forth to the 
public during the early years of his perfectly happy 

married life? Or that, under any 


edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
under the following titles : 


1. To my Friends who ridiculed a 
Tender Leave-taking. 

2. The Lake. 

3. To Marguerite in returning a 
Volume of the Letters of Ortis. 

Absence. 

Parting. 

A Dream. 

To Marguerite. 

A Farewell. 

The Terrace at Berne, 


They bear such an air of reality 
that many commentators have 
assumed their story of passion, dis- 
illusionment and parting to have been an actual ex- 
perience of the author in his early post-Oxford days. 
Herbert Paul, in his essay on Matthew Arnold in the 
“English Men of Letters ’’ series, expresses the opinion 
that the Marguerite of these poems “‘ can hardly have 
been a creature of the imagination.” Stopford Brooke, 
in his book, ‘“‘ Four Poets,’ says a little vaguely, “I 
do not like to think that the subject was invented,” 
though he adds that there are passages in the lyrics 
which are “ chill with that intellectual or moral analysis 
both of which are apart from love in its eager romantic 
mood.”’ And last but not least, Dr. Saintsbury, in his 
brilliant study of the poet, contents himself very properly 
with saying: “‘ It is not easy to decide, and it is perhaps 
in both senses impertinent to speculate, whether the 
Marguerite of the poems had any live original.” Against 
all this we have the assurance of the poet’s daughter, 
Lady Sandhurst, that her father always declared 
Marguerite to 
have been an 
imaginary person. 

Indeed, the 
longer one re- 
flects, not only 
on the poems but 
also on the poet, 
‘the more confi- 
dently one feels 
that we are in 
the presence here 
of another of 
those consum- 
mately - wrought 
love-stories which 
poets have been 
inventing for 
ages, and of which 
more than one 


Pholo by Lauri, Berne. 


° “ Swiss chalets glitter'd on the de 
have survived And from some swarded shelf-high up, there came 
Notes of wild pastoral music.” 


from that 


Matthew Arnold. 


From the drawing by Sanders. 


circumstances, he would have com- 
mitted a Marguerite whom he had 
not only loved and lost but also, in 
the bitterness of disillusionment, 
harshly analysed, to the stray specu- 
lations of any stranger picking up 
the book? Surely a thousand times 
more probable is the assumption that 
here, once more, as in so many other 
instances, we have a poet’s imagina- 
tion working on an “ airy nothing,” 
and giving it “a local habitation and 
a name.” As for the touches of 
realism in the lyrics, of which so 
much has been made, anyone can 
see that they are more than paralleled by those in 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Maud,” a dramatic masterpiece of the 
same period which none even of the “ bright young 
things ’”’ of the present day, so far as I know, has de- 
clared to be the story of an actual experience in the 
life of the author. 

Among the many lovely phantoms, then, with which 
our poets have peopled the imaginative domain, the 
Marguerite of Matthew Arnold assuredly takes her 
place : 

But who is this by the half-open’d door, 
Whose figure casts a shadow on the floor ? 

The sweet blue eyes, the soft ash-coloured hair, 
The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear, 


The lovely lips, with their arch smile that tells 
The unconquer’d joy in which her spirit dwells ’’— 


and again : 


“ Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 
Her soft face, her 
. hair around : 
Tied under the 
archest chin 
Mockery ever 
ambush’d in. 
Let the flutter- 
ing fringes 
streak 
All her pale, 
sweet-rounded 
cheek. 

Ere the 
parting 
hour go 
by, 

Quick, thy 
tablets, 
Memory ! 


“Paint that 
figure’s pliant 


The Lake of Thun. 
i s she towards 
th me lean’d her 
A Dream. face, 
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Half refus’d and half resign’d, 
Murmuring, ‘ Art thou still unkind ? ‘ 
Many a broken promise then 
Was made new—to break again. 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 


* Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind, 
Eager tell-tales of her mind : 
Paint, with their impetuous stress 
Of inquiring tenderness, 
Those frank eyes, 
where deep doth lie 
An angelic gravity. 
Ere the parting 
hour go by, 
Quick, thy 
tablets, 
Memory !”’ 


And in all the 
English poetry of the 
nineteenth century is 
there a lyric more 
impassioned than that 
in which the writer 
of these lyrics com- 
pares parted lovers 
to islands separated 
from each other by a 
waste of ocean, and 
concludes with the 
beautiful lines : 


Photo by W. Gerber, T hun. 


“Who order’d that 
their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance rul’d, 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.”’ 


Indeed the poems are exceptionally rich in verses 
with which the world is growing increasingly familiar 
as the years roll by. Take the following, for example, 
from the poem called “‘ Absence ”’ : 


“ This is the curse of life : that not 

A nobler, calmer train 

Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain, 

But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok’d souls to fill, 

And we forget because we must 
And not because we will ’’— 


and these from the poem called “‘ A Farewell” : 
“TI too have long’d for trenchant force 
And will like a dividing spear ; 
Have praised the keen unscrupulous course 
Which knows no doubt, which feels no fear ; 


“ But in the world I learnt, what there 
Thou too wilt surely one day prove, 
That will, that energy, though rare, 
Are yet far, far less rare than love ’’— 


with all the musical and touching quatrains that follow 
in the same poem. 

During two holidays spent in the Canton of Berne 
in the summers of 1920 and 1921 I tried to locate the 
scene given to the story. I admit I started with a 
theory. From reading the poems I had already formed 
the opinion that the supposed Marguerite lived in the 


picturesque old Swiss town which the French call 
Thoune and the Germans Thun, and which is the scene, 
in Rousseau’s “‘ Confessions,” of one of the few “‘ tender 
episodes ” in that remarkable book which breathe any 
sort of fragrance. The following will show how I 
prospered. 

Readers of the Marguerite poems will have observed 
that the lover, on his way to the cottage of his beloved, 
passed “‘ twin lakes,” that her cottage was in a town 
on the river Aar, 
that near it were a 
“ churchyard fair,” a 
roofed bridge that 
spanned a_ stream, 
and a hill-side thinly 
sprinkled with farms ; 
that a “ frore moun- 
tain wall’’ was part 
of its prospect, and 
that the last part of 
the way to the cottage 
lay up a “steep 
street.” All these 
topical references I 
duly discovered in and 
around the medizval 
town I have named. 
The “ twin lakes ”’ are 
the lakesof Brienz and 
Thun, at the western 

Parting. extremity of which 

lies the town of Thun, 

and between which lies the fashionable town of Inter- 
laken. The churchyard of Thun is not only “ fair”’ in 
itself but looks down from its castle-crowned hill-top 
on one of the loveliest views in Europe, stretching away 
to the far-off silvery heights of the Bliimlis Alp. The 
Stockhorn range, which almost overhangs the town, 
has all the look of a ‘‘ mountain wall.” Many of the 
streets round the castle and churchyard are steep. 
There is more than one neighbouring hill-side thinly 
sprinkled with farms. There is a “‘ roofed bridge” (as 


The StocKkhorn Mountains 
beyond Thun. 


‘‘The frore mountain wall 
Where the nich’d snowbed sprays doon 
Its powdery fall.’ ; 


a matter of fact there are two) across the river. And, 


last but not least, the river on which the town stands 
is the Aar. 

On my return to London from the second of these 
holiday tours I communicated this identification in a 
short letter to the London Mercury, which appeared in 
that magazine in February, 1922; and so far from 


having been corrected by letter writers, my identification 


has been enthusiastically adopted by more ‘than one as 
an original discovery of his or her own. These little 
things however are part of the comedy of life, and 
one smiles at them and goes on. This particular in- 
stance however becomes especially amusing when I 
reflect that perhaps when next I revisit Switzerland I 
shall discover that the little town of Brienz at the other 
end of the two lakes is equally identifiable as the scene 
of Marguerite and her story. There are in fact lines 
in “The Terrace at Berne”’ which suggest Brienz far 
more than Thun, so that after all the inquiry may 
still be open, though I hope that future commentators 
will be more careful than one very dogmatical writer 
who, in an essay on the subject, muddled up Thun and 
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Interlaken and announced 
that the former town 
lay between the two 
lakes ! 

I once heard Henry 
James talk in his won- 
derful way of the novel 
which might be written on 
Browning’s poem, “ The 
Ring and the Book.” 
Might not rather a fine 
novel also be based on 
these Marguerite poems 
and their story? The 
analysis of the two chief 
characters in the drama 
has been left fairly com- 
plete by the poet. We 
can all meet Marguerite in 
a Swiss valley as surely 
as we can meet Juliet in 
Verona. We can see her 
graceful figure standing by the moonlit lake as unmis- 
takably as we can see Hamlet as a young student in 
Wittenberg, or Mr. Micawber swinging his cane along 
one of the narrow old streets of Canterbury. The 
comrades who chaffed the lover after witnessing an 
early parting from his enchantress are also there ; and 
there is the friend called Martin who rowed with him 
one day along the river past the chalet balcony on 
which Marguerite, with her companion called Olivia, 
stood and waved greetings as they passed. The scene 


“ The Jungfrau snows look faint and far.” 


of the idyll may quite 
reasonably be set in one 
of the most picturesque 
old towns in Europe, and 
for its background stand 
the great mountains in 
their silent power and 
grandeur. Let any writer 
of romances who is reading 
these lines think it all 
over. 

“Tt is easy,’ wrote a 
novelist to me lately, “ to 
imagine the exquisite 
thing Henry James might 
have made of this theme 
of a highly cultured man 
of one race falling in love 


The Jungfrau from Interlaken. with a woman of the 


people of another. Or 
how ironically Lytton 
Strachey would treat 
the same theme, and what play he would make with 
the moralisings of the lover! And can one not also 
imagine a Victor Hugo let loose upon the story with all 
the thundering guns of his irrepressible romanticism !”’ 
Yes, but I can also see something entirely different— 
a romance quite simple in its outline but very delicate 
and complex in its implications, calling for no irony 
whatsoever, and in which any sort of artillery would 
be entirely out of place. I can see the hero of such a, 
story at work and at play in the schools and fields of 


On the Terrace at Berne. 


Old Houses at Berne. 


“Ten years !—Ard to ve waking eye, 


Onc: more the roofs o! 


Berne appear.” 
On the Terrace at Berne. 
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Oxford, a cheerful young optimist among his friends, 
ardently championing a “ cause” (conceivably that of 
“ Labour ” in politics), prophesying largely “ across the 
walnuts and the wine,” and conspiring with a chosen 
few to bring about a better world. In short, a youth 
of much cricket, infinite tobacco, and immeasurable 
idealisms. Fired by the stories of a mountaineer, I can 
see him deciding for a summer in the Oberland, and 
the hazards (with rope and axe) of its challenging 
heights. I find him exalted as never before by the 
splendours and glooms of mountain and gorge and the 
“ fearful joy” of the precipice and the crevasse. And, 
looking up one day to a chalet balcony or through the 
oleanders of a cottage garden, his eyes first meet those 
of Marguerite, and in that moment the book of life 
opens for him. He lays at her feet all he has—his 
generous chivalrous youth, his belief in goodness, his 
enthusiasm, his culture, his honour. His friends mock 
and warn him, but he brushes them aside. The girl 
herself is as frank as she is frail, and as the idyll deepens 
her lover is haunted by suspicions as by ecstasies, doubt 
dissolving not more surely in surrender than surrender 
is followed by shame. ~ And through it all, around and 
above him tower the silent mountain heights; and in 
hours of anguish he lifts his eyes to them, and to the 


Great Mother whose ministers they are, and prays to 
be given something of their calm and strength. At 
last, dismayed and exhausted, he turns from “ the place 
where passions reign,’’ and from the enchantress who 
has been his bliss and his torment, and goes his way, 
leaving her to her fate, whatever that may be. 

Are there not a drama and a setting here worthy of 
a novelist ? He would, I admit, need to be something 
a good deal more (or should we say a good deal less) 
than a mere realist. One can imagine how such a 
story would flow from the pen, say, of an English 
admirer of M. Lion Feuchtwanger. The vision is not 
pleasant. Far more profitable is it to wonder in what 
form it would have emerged from such a pen as that 
which once gave us ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ 
For it is the magic of the prose-poet that is wanted 
here. The mere ironist would spoil everything as 
surely as the mere realist—and perhaps the mere 
sentimentalist would make the worst muddle of all. 
But whereas to-day one hears so often the cry of the 
novelist, ‘‘A story! A story! My kingdom for a 
story !”’ one points to this one of Oxford, the Oberland 
and Marguerite as a donnée worth considering, and for 


which one day the world of romance readers might be 
grateful. 


A FRENCH POET.* 


By Francis BICKLEY. 


In the poems of M. Sully-André Peyre there is none 
of the militancy or of the experimentalism which character- 
ises so much modern French verse. He writes very simply, 
in traditional metres and rhyming lines. His prevalent 
mood is one of melancholy introspection, and one would 
be inclined to read many of his lyrics as directly personal 
statements were it not for his own specific warning : 

“‘ Ne cherchez point a tout comprendre, 
Lorsque je m’enchante a chanter. 
J’ai voulu sur ma vie étendre 
Un voile ; il ne faut point 1’6ter.”’ 
And again : 


“* J’ai pris soin de céler dans une ombre voulue 
La forme des mes voeux, le spectre de mes jours.” 


His poetry at any rate is nearly always subjective. 
Much of it seems as though it had been written in a dream, 
and it is full of a low-toned and very delicate music. It 
is in fact lyric at its purest, and in many of his simplest 
pieces there is an exquisite suggestiveness : 

* J’ai hanté de mon désir 
La ville morte ; 

J'ai vu l’horizon surgir 
A chaque porte. 


“ Cette ville est de jadis, 
Etroite et close ; 
L’espace est un paradis. 
Mon désir n’ose. 


“ Et je contiens, éperdu, 
Mon coeur rebelle, 
Entre le passé perdu 
Et l’heure belle.” 


M. Peyre has written poems in Provengal, the modern 
Provengal of which Mistral and the Félibres made a literary 
language, and others in English, giving in both cases a 
literal French translation. The English pieces are ex- 
tremely interesting, and some of them of high poetic quality. 
There is nothing remarkable in M. Peyre’s knowledge of 
our language; but the way in which he has caught its 
subtler rhythms is very remarkable indeed : 


* “Choix de Potmes.”” Par Sully-André Peyre. [ditions 
Marsyas. 12 frs. 


““ Humble Cinderella, pensive 
In the corner where the fire is, 
In the silence thy desire is 
As its burning core intensive.” 


And here is a poem which, though there is a touch of foreign- 
ness in the actual phrasing, is singularly English both in 
temper and in music : 


“ The lad who sits all day and evening long, 
Among the thorn and the thistle, 
Is not a shepherd, folks, 
And neither flute nor penny whistle 
To his calm dream belong. 


“ He listens to the silence of the hours, 
And yours is not his computing 
Of time and distance, folks ; 
He hearkens not your futile fluting. 
God alone knows his powers.” 


The verses written by a poet in a tongue not his own 
are usually not much more than ingenious exercises. 
M. Peyre’s English poems are true, if not great, poetry. 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 
By Henry WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Williamson’s first 
novel, which has been out of print for some years. Since 
the publication of the original edition the author in his 
subsequent books, ‘‘ Tarka the Otter "’ and ‘‘ The Pathway,” 
has amply fulfilled the brilliant promise contained in such 
lines of lyric beauty as ‘‘ The Seasons had passed with 
invisible feet across the savannas of infinity.” ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Years ’’ is the first of the four books making the 
work called ‘“‘ The Flax of Dream ’’—the history of William 
Maddison from childhood through boyhood and youth to 
early manhood, of which “‘ The Pathway ”’ is the final 
volume. The present book deals with Maddison’s eaflier 
years and with sympathetic understanding Mr. Williamson 
portrays the mind of a boy unfolding beneath the benign 
influence of nature and the sharper realities of life. In 
his description of the country-side, the varied and ever new 
wonder of the changing seasons, Mr. Williamson holds his 
own with even such a master as Richard Jefferies. To read 
this book is to know again the ineffable, transitory loveli- 
ness of a world fresh and unspoiled, revealed only to those 
who have loved nature in the innocence of childhood days. 
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MR. BIRRELL’S ESSAYS.* 


By RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


T is just forty-six years since Mr. Birrell’s first book 
of essays, “‘ Obiter Dicta,”” made its appearance ; 

and, if one had time, it would be interesting to look 
up the records and find how many other books pub- 
lished in 1884 are still so alive as this, and destined to 
go on living. There was a second series of ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta”’ in 1887; less than a score of essays go to the 
making of both volumes. We have since had from 
Mr. Birrell a few  bio- 
graphies—of Charlott'e 
Bronté, Hazlitt, Marvell 
and Frederick Locker- fe 
Lampson—and four other (ie fr 
volumes of essays, includ- 
ing ‘‘ More Obiter Dicta ”’ 
six years ago. It is not 
a long list, but many 
that are longer will not 
last so long; and more 
books might have been 
added to the number only 
that, to say nothing of 
his preoccupations as a 
barrister, for a period 
of nearly thirty years 
Mr. Birrell led a Parlia- 
mentary life and “to 
politics gave up what was 
meant for mankind ’’—for 
the kind of man, that is, 
who would sooner sit at 
home and read than go out 
and listen to transitory 
speeches. However, in a 
day when most authors 
write far too much, and 
no mortal can hope to live 
long enough to read all the 
new books that are worth 
reading, it is no faint praise when you can say of any 
that he leaves you wishing he had written more. 

Like all essayists who matter, Mr. Birrell has that 
distinctive quality which we call personality. When he 
sits down to write he does not seem to feel under the 
necessity, as some do, of saying to himself, ‘‘ Go to! 
we must be literary! ’’—he writes as easily and un- 
affectedly as one would write a letter to an intimate ; 
he is at ease in Zior:, at home among books. He does 
not approach them with the awe or self-importance of 
the raw student, nor with the cold detachment of the 
scientist tackling a difficult experiment, but comfort- 
ably, as one who knows them and counts them among 
his friends. When he criticises he does not adopt 
toward the author the complacently godlike attitude 
that some schoolmasters adopt toward boys they are 
trying to educate. He gossips about a book and about 
its writer from an apparently inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge, with a shrewdly critical insight and a genial 


* “ Et Cetera.” By Augustine Birrell. 7s.6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


From a drawing by Walter Tittle. 


wit and humour and irony that play round writer and 
book and reveal the best and worst of both more surely 
than they are ever revealed by the over-solemn who, 
by pretentiously analytical methods, discover in the 
character and works of an author fantastic subtleties 
and significances that often have no existence except 
in the imagination of the analyst. 

Mr. Birrell has never practised that sort of conjuring, 
and there are no such 
pseudio-scientific exhi- 
bitions in his new book, 


“Et Cetera.’”’ His books 


cs are linked each to each by 
the natural charm of the 
wise and whimsical, very 
personal note that runs 
through all of them. He 
has always had too keen a 
sense of humour to be 
pontifical; he retains in 
his latest the urbane 
acuteness of judgment, 
mellowness of opinion and 
spontaneity of self-ex- 
pression that characterised 
those first essays that 
made him popular. Some 
of the papers here are 
reprinted reviews, but they 
combine the business of 
criticism with the 
pleasantly informal dis- 
cursiveness of the 
essay. For example, 
the review of a new 
and an old book on 


Mr. Augustine Birrell. Nathaniel ; Hawthorne 
starts with a personal 
recollection : 


“ Few things mark so relentlessly the flight of Time as 
it passes unconsciously over our heads as when it is sud- 
denly brought home to old men how long it was since. they 
first learnt to love*a favourite author. The dates of 
publication of the two volumes named at the top of the 
page, separated as they are from each other by nearly 
half a century, and yet dealing with affection and real 
distinction with the same subject-matter, serve to remind 
me that it is now more than seventy years ago since the 
day in 1856 when, trying hard to keep step with my 
Father whilst walking down Castle Street, Liverpool, he 
bent down to me and whispered in my ear, ‘ Keep your eye 
open, for the author of ‘‘ The Wonder Book ’’ will pass us in a 
moment.’ How hard I stared at Hawthorne as he went 
by! He was the first author I had ever seen, and though 
since that happy day I have encountered many of the 
breed, he still lives in my memory as the handsomest of 
them all; nor has he lost favour in my sight as an author, 
though no longer of one wonder-book but of many.”’ 


Again, he begins a review of Thomas Love Peacock’s 
works with another casual remembrance : 


‘« We have always counted it one of the happiest chances 
of our literary life when, one dusky November afternoon 
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in 1869, we captured for the easy equivalent of eighteen- 
pence, in Messrs. Reeves & Turner’s second-hand book- 


shop, then at the west end of Fleet Street, nearly opposite * 


old Temple Bar and close by Groom’s coffee-house, where 
junior members of the legal profession were accustomed 
to take their milder kinds of refreshment, and Carter’s 
hairdressing establishment, the Fifty-seventh volume of 
Bentley’s ‘ Standard Novels,’ containing ‘ Headlong Hall,’ 
‘Nightmare Abbey,’ ‘ Maid Marian’ and ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ 
with a wonderful Preface by their then almost unknown 
author, dated 1837.” 


I remember Reeves and Turner’s, but my conviction 
is that, though not far from Groom’s, their shop was 
on the other side of the road, and I remember buying 
there for a shilling Francis Adams’s once much discussed 
but now no longer remembered “ Songs of the Army 
of the Night.”” Possibly my memory is at fault; it 
makes no difference anyhow to your enjoyment of the 
essay on Peacock. Other essays in the book are on 
Boswell and Lockhart : on Wyclif, Bunyan, Whitefield 
and Dr. Doddridge ; on “‘ Clergymen and Churchwardens 
in the Eighteenth Century ”’ ; on Richardson’s first book 
of Letters, which was “‘ the birthplace of ‘ Pamela’ and 
‘Clarissa’ ’’; there is one giving Few Words of 
Warning to Would-be Autobiographers’’; and one 
which young reviewers might read with a certain amount 
of profit on “‘ The Province of the Reviewer Determined.”’ 

In this last, after endeavouring to trace reviewing back 
to its source and discover the father of the gentle art, 
Mr. Birrell considers the way in which reviewing used to 
be conducted and the way in which it is conducted 
to-day, when “ the output of new publications can only 
be compared to a huge tidal wave daily or weekly 
breaking upon an Editor’s Table.’’ He is forbearing 
with the youthful reviewer who may be clever though 
not yet sufficiently well informed, but he insists upon 
honesty : 

“If the Reviewer is careful to confine himself to those 
aspects of the book on which he feels justified in expressing 
an opinion, and eschews as an atrocious crime the guilt of 
attributing to himself the knowledge he has only derived 
from reading the book, he will seldom have any need to 
blame himself for undertaking a job beyond his capacity. 


The Youthful Reviewer . .. may be permitted to re- 
member that even a learned man may be benefited by the 
criticisms of a quicker wit.” 


He is tolerantly satirical in drawing a distinction 
between “ two classes of Reviewers, those who review 
without reading and the duller fellows who for want of 
any other occupation are glad to read through the books 
they are called upon to review : 

“The difference is great, and one that never fails to be 
noticed by the Authors of the books, who may often be 
heard complaining first of the Reviewers who do not read 
the books but write out of their own heads, and secondly 


of those who read the books but are too dull to understand 
them.” 


It is natural for an author to assume that the reviewer 
who praises him is an able critic, a man of discernment, 
and that the reviewer who fails to appreciate him is 
either malicious or incompetent. So it always has 
been and ever will be. But Mr. Birrell, perhaps because 
he is a reviewer as well as an author, tempers justice 
with mercy and remains genially tolerant to the end, 
saying as his last word on this subject : 

“The habitual Reviewer of new books and reprints is 
not very likely to be endowed with genius; but if he is 
an honest workman who loves justice, and eschews malice, 
and has added a dash of humility to his constitution, and 
possesses, by grace of Heaven, a drop of that precious 
Acid enabling him to discern by the ring of the coin whether 
it comes from the Royal Mint or from a den in the East 
End, he may, after a while, earn a right to be considered a 
Reviewer ‘ properly so called.’ ”’ 


Editors are a long-suffering tribe, yet I doubt whether 
many of them would, nowadays, open their doors to 
prentice reviewers of the kind that Mr. Birrell handles 
so sympathetically ; but that does not discount the 
truth of what he says of them; and from this and the 
other essays in “ Et Cetera’ they may learn how to 
enjoy the books they criticise, and how the best, neat- 
handed criticism can not only find fault without being 
offensive, but can be none the less sound, searching and 
well informed for being also good entertainment. 


THE ABBOTSFORD 


LETTER-BOOKS.* 


By Dr. W. S. CROCKETT. 


HE publication of Sir Walter Scott’s private Corre- 
spondence is an event of outstanding importance 
in the sphere of literature. As was said in the April 
issue of THE BooKMAN, this has been rendered possible 
through the patriotic spirit of Mr. Hugh Walpole, who 
purchased the Letters at Sothebys’ and thus secured 
them for preservation in Scott’s own country, their 
ultimate destination being the National Library of 
Scotland, which already possesses many Scott documents 
of paramount interest, among them the holographs of 
“Waverley and “ Redgauntlet’”’ and also that of 
Marmion.” 

Sir Walter’s own letters are legion, far exceeding those 
published by David Douglas in 1894. They are con- 
stantly cropping up at literary sales, and very many are 
still in private hands. The proposal to issue a fresh 


* “ The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott : Selections 
from the Abbotsford Manuscripts.” Edited by Wilfred Parting- 
ton. 30s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


volume in connexion with the centenary of Scott’s 
death in 1932 is a commendable one, but after even that 
has been done, only a tithe of his personal correspondence 
can have been given to the world. 

The collection just published is concerned with letters 
addressed to Scott from all sorts and conditions of 
people and upon every variety of topic—some of rare, 
of extraordinary interest, others not so interesting. 
Sir Walter preserved the best of these, in number about 
6,000, and in many ways the most remarkable corre- 
spondence to one author in the annals of literature. 
With the assistance—on the advice indeed—of his 
amanuensis, George Huntly Gordon (the same for whom 
he wrote two published Sermons), Scott had this moun- 
tainous mass overhauled, assorted, endorsed, annotated, 
and finally bound together within twenty-three bulging 
quartos. “‘ They will be one day curious,” he wrote in 
his Journal (August 8th, 1827), “ I propose to have them 
bound up, to save trouble. It is asad task ; how many 
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dead, absent, estranged, and altered! .. . It will be a 
great job done. But, in the meanwhile, it interrupts 
my work sadly. Still, however, it might have been 
long enough ere I got a confidential person like Gordon 
to arrange these confidential papers. They are all in his 
hands now.” 

The present selection, so excellently and discriminately 
edited and furnished with neat 
introductory notices by Mr. 
Wilfred Partington, is almost 
sure to have its successor. For 
out of the 6,000, less than 300 
are dealt with here, and readers 
cannot but clamour for more, 
packed with such good things 
as is this, let us hope, initial 
instalment. The letters range 
in point of time from the 
French Revolution to the 
Reform Bill—from Scott’s 
early manhood to the year 
preceding his death—from 
his first appearance in print, 
through the glorious succession 
of the Waverleys, to the final 
break-up and the comparative 
failure of ‘‘ Count Robert.” 
They came, as has been said, 
from all sources. It is of 
course impossible to indicate 
their several origins, or even 
to detail the best of them, 
but each has its value, since 
everything connected with 
Sir Walter Scott must be 
said to have a value. Naturally the great contemporary 
poets are conspicuous (Gullivers among some Lilli- 
putians)—Wordsworth and Southey, James Hogg and 
Tom Campbell, and although Byron is represented by a 
single letter, this is now printed in full, differing slightly 
perhaps, but importantly, from the published epistle as 
given by Prothero and Coleridge. Wordsworth writes 
in playfully reflective mood, recalling his and Dorothy’s 
delightsome days with Scott on the Border. His lan- 
guage breathes a deep affection for the bard of ‘‘ Mar- 
mion.” That verse-romance he read “ with lively 
pleasure,’’ while at the same time he wished the end had 
been more in accord with his own “ notions of com- 
position.” There is a curious dispute over a supposed 
visit of all three (Scott and the Wordsworths) to Anna 
Seward at Lichfield, but only once was Scott a guest of 
the ‘‘ Swan ”’—in 1807, though Miss Wordsworth main- 
tained they had seen her in company with Scott, an 
impression William had difficulty in convincing her to 
be entirely wrong. Southey discourses amongst other 
matters on the Laureateship, for which Scott recom- 
mended him, having declined the honour for himself. 
The Shepherd’s letters are, as usual, sui generis. The 
foolish man sometimes quarrelled with his best friend, 
but had the sense to eat humble pie in the end. I do not 
find (bating its brevity) a finer letter to Scott amidst 
the troubles of 1826 than Hogg then wrote. He was 
conceited enough to imagine his “ Brownie” as on a 
par with if not better than “ Old Mortality,” but Scott 


treated his Ettrick confrére with a constant kindness, 
although to Lockhart he was a sort of béte noire, the Boar 
of the Forest, uncouth, ill-mannered, and worse, since 
Lockhart declared that Hogg had villainously defamed 
Scott’s memory in his “ Domestic Manners,’ a little 
book which really reveals the laird of Abbotsford at his 
best, if there are in it things one would rather had left 
unsaid. It is a matter for 
regret that while correspond- 
ence of less note was found 
among Hogg’s papers after his 
death, he had not kept Scott’s 
letters. The probability is 
that in many of them there 
was wise and generous counsel 
which Hogg so much needed, 
however unpalatable for the 
Shepherd, who did not brook 
criticism upon his own per- 
formances and most of all 
hated to be “talked to” 
about his tragically wrecking 
habits and improvidences. 
Two sections are devoted 
to the prose romances—the 
mystery surrounding their 
authorship, and suggestions 
sent as possible grist to the 
Waverley mills. As some of 
this correspondence is dated 
long antecedent to the 
Avowal of 1827, it is another 
proof that small doubt 
existed as to the fons et origo 
of the great series. Scott’s 
Canadian brother, Tom, was spoken of as either whole 
or part author. But aside from the supposed few who 
were “ in the know,” most of Scott’s intimates were well 
aware of their source. The servants at Abbotsford all 
knew. In Melrose and Galashiels it was an open secret. 
To a grand uncle of my own, Scott constantly made 
requests for provincial words and phrases and local sin- 
gularities, long prior to the crash of 1826, which circum- 
stance in itself effectively solved the problem, if there 
was any problem to solve. In 1820, for instance, we 
find ‘“‘ a shepherd ”’ sending to Scott a long disquisition 
on the Fairies of Ettrickside, stirred thereto by his 
perusal of “‘ The Monastery ” which had just been pub- 
lished. Mr. Partington may be interested to know that 
this anonymous shepherd was William Hogg, a brother 
of James, and a man in some respects quite as remark- 
able. Another section deals with the disaster of 1826, 
Here are finely filial letters from Scott’s elder son and 
daughter ; heartening sympathy from Joanna Baillie, 
a supremely touching communication from James 
Ballantyne (sadly maligned by Lockhart), and amazing 
monetary proposals by Robert Cadell for new novels. 
Almost every page of this Private Letter-Book reads 
like a fascinating romance. Figures familiar and less 
familiar appear throughout. Here is the ever facetious 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe with his spirited quips and sallies, 
inimitable in word-limning as in pencil caricature. 
Lady Abercorn amuses with her rich banter. Lockhart 
of course is here with a plethora of London gossip, and 


Sir Walter Scott. 
From a painting by Landseer in National Portrait Gallery. 
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never unmindful of his own temporal advantages, so 
much so that Scott, who could read his son-in-law like a 
book, wrote this illuminating commentary by just two 
strokes of his pen—fockhart. There is plenty of scandal 
too, naked and unashamed, marriages made and unmade, 
mad adventures and liaisons—Buonaparte’s and many 
more. Surely the most impertinent proposition ever 
made to Sir Walter was by Sir John Sinclair (‘‘ empty 
pate ’’) who suggested that Scott (four months a widower) 
should wed the Duchess-Dowager of Roxburghe! Lady 
Anne Barnard merits a section to herself. Her author- 
ship of ‘ Auld Robin Gray ”’ she confessed to Scott in 
1823. Of the suppressed “‘ Lays of the Lindsays,” 
contrary to a statement on page 212, Scott, as the 
editor, did preserve a set of the unbound sheets, and they 
are still at Abbotsford, another copy being in the National 
Library at Edinburgh. 

And so the diversified procession moves along, rattling 
in their ranks amidst grave things and gay in this always 
exhilarating and often surprising record. Tom Moore 
and Allan Cunningham, George Crabbe and Charles 
Lamb, G. P. R. James and William Godwin, Joseph 


Ritson and Samuel Rogers, Francis Jeffrey and Wilson 


Croker, William Hayley and Fenimore Cooper, Daniel’ 


Terry and Stewart Ross, “ Bobby” Peel and Robert 
Chambers, all say their say. There is something about 
the artists who came into Scott’s life, and the blue- 
stockings of his circle—Maria Edgeworth, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Mrs. Hughes and others, provide their quota of 
wit and wisdom. Admirably arranged, with a sprightly 
“ Letter to the Reader ”’ from its sole begetter, Mr. Wal- 
pole, attractive illustrations and a copious index, the 
book may yet be acclaimed as perhaps the most notable 
of the year. Far and wide it must find its way wherever 
the name of Scott is known and revered. And that is 
everywhere. Such a selection cannot fail to convey 
something of the wide generosity and nobility of one 
whom Wordsworth called ‘‘ the whole world’s darling.” 

Morritt of Rokeby was not James (page 18) but John, 
and his surname, printed as Saurey, should be Sawrey. 
Hogg’s Highland Journal (page 86) has been reprinted. 
The mystery of the Shakespeare referred to at page 41, 
was fully expiscated in an article of mine in THE 
BookMAN for December, 1921. 


PONTIFICAL PROSE. 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


HE history of this book* is curious and interesting 
An old leather-bound volume of manuscript 
maxims and reflections was found by a dealer, stowed 
away, so far as he can remember, in a piece of old 
furniture picked up in the neighbourhood of Twickene 
ham or Teddington. On the title page the words 
“A Pope. Twikeam” are inscribed in a different 
hand; and there is no clue to indicate the author- 
ship. The manuscript has been examined by experts, 
and they will make no more definite pronouncement 
than to say cautiously that the handwriting of the 
main manuscript may be that of Pope. So much Lord 
Gorell explains to us in his foreword (surely the introduc- 
tion to an eighteenth century book should be labelled a 
preface rather than a “‘ foreword ”’ !), and I suppose 
that an adequately equipped reviewer should be able to 
decide the question of authorship out of hand; but I, 
being neither a literary archeologist nor a sleuth of 
caligraphy, do not mean to rush in where experts fear 
to tread. I will only commit myself so far as to say 
that, if Pope were indeed the author of this work, Pope, 
even as the rest of us, had his dull moments. Not that 
the book contains no wise sayings: it is indeed stuffed 
with worldly wisdom, stodgy with it, I might say ; but 
the style lacks distinction, and even the maxims and 
reflections of a Pope, written in prose, without the 
impulse of metre to carry them off and with no rhymes 
to clinch them, would be comparatively ineffectual. 
Perhaps however I ought to admit that I have little 
taste for a book of aphorisms at any time. The common- 
place-book of even a distinguished author yields me 
little delight. Aphorisms, like proverbs, are apt to be 
either platitudes or half-truths, and so either bore 
me or provoke me to contradiction. Pronouncements 
that might be impressive if they occurred casually in the 
passages of an essay, when set out pretentiously in 
separate paragraphs, and with a portentous array of 


* “Characters and Observations: An Eighteenth Century 
Manuscript.’””’ With a Foreword by Lord Gorrel. os. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 


capital letters, are apt to appear foolish and false— 
daws tricked out in peacocks’ feathers. And the 
aphorisms in this book are even without the peacocks’ 
feathers of wit to dazzle the reader; while they are 
not epigrammatic enough in expression to startle him 
to attention with a resonant click. As I read them 
with mild interest, I found myself murmuring again and 
again: “‘ How true!” or True—but ...”, which 
perhaps sufficiently indicates my lack of interest. But 
then sermons have always bored me; and sententious 
literature seems to me to be a contradiction in terms. 
I always prefer the author who leaves me to draw my 
own conclusions. Oh, yes! I know well enough that 
some of the greatest names in literature can be arrayed 
against me; but does not that prove my case? I tooam 
indulging in aphorisms, which are of necessity half-truths. 

Still, it is only just to givesome examples of the quality 
of the book. The manuscript is divided into sections, 


each dealing with a different theme ; and to be fair to the — 


anonymous author I will not pick and choose, but will 
quote the opening aphorism of the first three sections 
and the closing aphorism of the last three sections: 


“The greatest Perfection of Human Nature is to do 
Good to others ; Reason, without this, wd. but degrade us.”’ 

““There is no Law, nor indeed does there need to be 
one against Ingratitude ; because all Nature is point blank 
against 

“Praise & Censure tell us what we are in the Opinion 
of other People, not what we really are in our Selves.” 

“It is not often considered, but perhaps one of the 
greatest Misfortunes that attend Mankind is not to Dare 
to deny: it requires either a good Education or a Superior 
Fortune to be able to do it.” 

““ A Man may be Good in any State or Condition of Life, 
& cannot be better in a Greater.”’ 

‘““ Who can blame Fortune for bestowing her gifts upon 
the unworthy when she’s blind ? ” 


I can only add the cliché that those who like this sort 
of thing will like this book very much; and that doubtless 
the authorship of the manuscript will prove a fine bone 
of contention for those who love a literary dog-fight. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MAY, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One Guinea for the best original lyric. 


II.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best drawing illustrat- 
ing any book title mentioned in this Number. 


IV.—Ha tr a Guinea for the best patchwork poem, in 
twelve lines, to make sense and to rhyme, each 
line being taken from a different poet, thus : 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? (YouNG) 
Life’s a short summer, man is but a flower (JOHNSON) 
By turns we catch the fatal breath and die (Pope) 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, how nigh ! (Prior) 


V.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best crossword puzzle 
(12-square across and 12 down), introducing the 
names of well-known authors. 


VI—Ha tr A GuInEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TueE Bookman will be sent 
post free for twelve 
months to the sender of 
the best suggestion for a 
Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPE- 
TIONS FOR APRIL. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA 
for the best original lyric 
is awarded to W. T. 
Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy 
Street, Dublin, for the 
following : 


WHEN I AM OLD. 


When I am old, and my good days 
are o’er, 

And life and love are less than 
dreams of dreams, 

And my soul sits within the burnt- 
out core 

Of its own ghost, and God Himself 
but seems : 


Portrait by 
Shillabeer. 


When, child, you speak, and I know not your name, 
And look up dazed, and wonder who you are, 

And care no longer if you praise or blame, 

Or whether ‘twixt us two ’tis peace or war: 


Have patience with the unremembering eyes, 

Which once their love-thirst from your own did slake ; 
Think how this heart once thought it Paradise 

To burn itself to ashes for your sake ! 


Miss P, Whitehouse, 


author of “ Collingridge” (Chapman & Hall). 


We also select for printing : 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE. 


She sits so still you would not guess 
The thousand hurrying thoughts that stir 
Her silence, in that busy press 

Where all pass by, not seeing her. 


Her heart is such a crowded place, 

Where troubled spirits find a rest, 

She sees each wound, she bathes each face, 
She holds their sorrows in her breast. 


The darkened heart that dare not pray, 
The soul whose foad is black with pain ; 
The sister, falling by the way, 

Her prayers restore to peace again. 


She makes their bitter griefs her own, 
She takes their sorrow for her part ; 

Strange sins that she has never known 
Rankle like swords in her pure heart. 


Unknowing and uncaring, they 
Find joy through her most bitter loss ; 
Waking to light, while day by day 
She kneels in shadow by the Cross. 
(J. Kilmeny Keith, 69, Marine Parade, Worthing.) 


We also highly commend the 
lyrics by A. C. G. Ross (Glasgow), 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), Laura A. 
Ridley (Toronto, Canada), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich), S. G. August 
(Invercargill, New Zealand), John 
P. Coghlan (Dublin), Kenneth F. 
Byrd (Durban, South Africa), 
Ena D. Reynolds (Newport, Isle 
of Wight), A. A. Hannan (Forest, 
Canada), Mrs. Mary Hughes 
(Beckenham), Marion Elizabeth 
Stark (Wellesley, U.S.A.), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Margarita Yates 
(Haute Savoie, France), Captain 
John G. Dunlop (Vryheid, Natal), 
Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Margaret 
A. B. Jones (Loughton), Melfin W. 
Jones (Cardiff), Gertrude Pitt 
(London, N.), L. Bruce (Ash- 
ford), Enid Woollright (Basing- 
stoke), Ada F. Strike (West 
Worthing), John E. Woods (Coventry), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), Margery Porter (Edinburgh), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Horace Dubb 
(Port Elizabeth, South Africa), A. Craig (Waikati, 
New Zealand), Margaret Fountain (Upton, Hunts), 
Ella R. Noble (Long Melford), John Bellchambers (High- 
gate), N. M. de Silva (Cambridge), George S. Astins 
(Hove), Jehangir R. P. Mody (Bombay, India), Ismay 
Trimble (Tankerton), Alys Rodgers (Formby), Ierne 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), 
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Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), E. M. Lewis (Put- 
ney), Joyce Brooke (Oswestry), Mrs. Eve McDonough 
(Brighton), C. Christie (Sevenoaks), Louise Stewart 
(Edinburgh), Esther Samms (Luton), M. Whitehouse 
(Birmingham), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Evelyn 
A. Tetley (Bristol). 


II.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s 
Secondary School, Victoria Road, West Hartle- 
pool, for the following : 
STRANGE COMPANY. 

By S. THEODORE FELSTEAD. (Hutchinson.) 


“An elderly ghost of easy ways 
And an influential goblin.” 


GILBERT, Ghost and Goblin. 


We also select for printing : 


THE ROMANTIC LUSTRE. 
By A. E. N. ANpREws. (Heath Cranton.) 


“I polished up thet handle so carefully 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s 
navee.”’ 


GILBERT, H.M.S. Pinafore. 


(M. Rourke, 16, Woodbine Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester.) 


THE ACCEPTABLE WOMAN, 
By ELEANOR DunBAR HALL. (Jarrolds.) 


“Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, 
sweetly 
Raises the Spirits, and charms our Ears.” 


Gay, The Beggar's Opera. 
(G. Fletcher, “‘ Melrose,” Wokingham, Berks.) 


HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. By WIniFRED CARTER. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
(1) ‘““O, Guardian Angels, stop her 
From doing anything improper.” 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG, Miss Thompson Goes Shopping. 
(M. Whitehouse, 12, Haden Street, Balsall Heath, 
(Birmingham.) 


“The Stray Lamb,” 


(2) “‘ At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her. 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter!” 


SHERIDAN, The Duenna. 


(M. Mackechnie, 15, Queen’s Gardens, St. Andrews.) 


(3) ‘‘ When she was good she was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid.”’ 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(Aileen N. L. Parker, Catherine Gladstone Annexe, 
Mitcham, Surrey.) 


THE TRIUMPHANT FOOTMAN. By E. Otivier. 
(Martin Secker.) 


“ Quaffing ale from pewter tankards 
In the master’s antique chair.” 


LoNGFELLOw, Nuremberg. 


(Mary T. Forth, 10, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby.) 


ADJECTIVES AND OTHER WORDS. 
By ErRNEsT WEEKLEY. (John Murray.) 
“IT swore—but was I sober when I swore ? ”’ 
FitzGERALp, Rubdivdt of Omar Khavydm. 


(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 


POETRY AT PRESENT. By CHArRLEs WILLIAMS. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 
“Infinite meaning in a little gloom.” 
RUPERT BROOKE, A Letter to a Live Poet. 
(Mary R. Taylor, “‘ Zayat,”” Cawdor Crescent, Dunblane, 
Perthshire.) 


ENCUMBRANCES. By Aytwin L. Martin. (Sampson Low.) 


ig I met a man with seven wives, 
And every wife had seven sacks and every sack had seven cats, 
And every cat had seven kits .. . 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(W. J. B. Haslam, 22, Lansdown Place, Cheltenham.) 


Mr. Thorne Smith, 


whose clever, fantastical humorcus story, 


is published by Messrs. 
Heinemann. 


IT WALKS BY NIGHT. By Joun Dickson Carr. 
(Harpers.) 
(1) ‘‘ Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet. 


(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 


(2) ‘‘ A harmless, necessary cat.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Sc. 1. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


(3) ‘‘ What thou art we know not.” 
SHELLEY, To a Skylark. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton Road, 
Birkdale, Southport.) 


III.—Tue PrIzE OF THREE NEW 
Books for the best note on 
the Rarest or Oldest Book I 
Possess and Why I Value It 
is awarded to Captain William 
Jaggard, Rose Bank, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 
for the following : 

Owning four early printed books, 
equally rare (inasmuch as merely one of 
each occurs in Pollard & Redgrave’s 
‘“‘ Short-title Catalogue,’’ I choose these 
Elizabethan essays as of widest appeal : 

““ Two guides to good life ; Genealogy 
of vertue and anthomy of sinne. Liuely 
displaying the worth of one and vanity 


of the other. Printed by W. Iaggard, 
1604.” 8vo. 


This anonymous little tome may be the pen-work of Sir 
Francis Bacon, because of its style, brief crisp sentences, 
concentrated sapience and quaint conceits. Failing Veru- 
lam, its most likely author is Bishop Joseph Hall, an 
unfairly neglected author, of vigorous pith and expression. 
Preface begins: ‘‘ There is no mettal so pure but hath 

some drosse, and therefore, gentle reader, I will not excuse 
this booke of faults; such as itis, I lay it open . . . wish- 

ing thee rather with the bee to gather honnye, then with 

the spider poyson; not that the flowers of this poore 
garden include any such danger, but that the mind of the 
beholder, if not rightly tempered, may, like the spider, 


turne that to poison, which a better disposition digests 
for honny.’ 


I value it for originality, rarity and ancestral production. 


We also select for printing : 


The rarest and perhaps the most important book in my 
small collection of rare books is a proof copy of Robert 
Browning’s ‘“‘Men and Women” in one cloth-bound 
volume, and printed on thinner paper than the first edition, 
which was issued in two volumes. Both the proof copy and 
the published volumes bear the same date, 1855; but 
comparison discloses extensive variations in the two texts. 
By actual count there are more than five hundred verbal 
alterations from the proof copy. It happened a few years 
ago, when I obtained the little book from an auction 
in a remote country house, that I showed it to a well-known 
English bibliographer. He was so interested in the volume 
that I let him have it for careful examination. In a few 
weeks he brought it to me, together with a copy of the 
first edition, in which he had noted not only all the textual 
differences, but literally thousands of differences in punctua- 
tion. To-day this slim volume should fetch any price 
in the book mart. But I should be very reluctant to part 
with it. Of all nineteenth century poets Browning is, I 
think, the one who excites most interest ; and nowadays 
his earlier books and first editions are much sought after. 
Therefore my copy of ‘‘ Men and Women ’”’ has a double 
interest for me as for all bibliophiles and book-collectors. 


(M. T. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 
The oldest, as it is also the rarest book I possess is a 


“Breeches ’’ Bible, bound with prayer book and dated 1609. 
The prayer book has been so well used that the margins are 
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almost negligible, and the print nearly un- | 
readable, and some pages are torn; but I can 
still decipher the prayers for ‘“‘ King James, 
Queene Anne, Prince Henry, and all their 
Royall Progenie.”” However it was the 
Apocrypha that most enthralled me, its quaint 
old tales, and the horrors of the martyrdom 
of the Maccabees had a fearful interest for me 
when I first read them. I can visualise the 
wonderful scenes through which this old book 
has passed. Plague, and Fire—indeed there is 
a tiny burn on one of its pages, which I have 
always felt convinced was caused by a spark 
from the burning of London! It has some 
quaint little engravings, the ‘ Vision of 
Ezekiel’’ is quite marvellous, and there is a 


Mr. William 


‘7! at the Angel in Cornhill, 1665. This little 
3 book contains two hundred and fifty prescrip- 
tions by all sorts of eminent people. I value 
it because, living in a modern doctor’s house, 
the prescriptions of three hundred years ago 
amuse me greatly. They are so extravagant 
and grotesque that it seems strange that any- 
one should have attempted to concoct them, 
Here is one: ‘‘ Take the black tips of crabs 
claws when the Sun enters Cancer, which is 
every year on the eleventh day of June. Add 
the loines and legs of an old Coney, a fleshy 
running Capon, the flesh of a leg of mutton, 
four young chickens, twelve larks, the yolks 
of twelve eggs, and as much Treacle and 


Hallatt, Muscadine to cover them all. Distil over a 
Map of the Garden of Eden. It has Family author of “ Suppression” moderate fire. Take two or three spoonfuls 
Prayers, and the Psalms “collected into (Skeffington). when need is, by itself, or with Ale, Beer, 


English Meetre ’’ with music; in fact a most 
comprehensive volume. Not intrinsically valuable, although 
I value it, because it seems to bring me nearer to those 
bygone folk. 


(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 


One of the rarest books I possess is an old-fashioned three- 
volume novel, published in 1818. The authoress is Ann 
Riley, whose husband, S. W. Riley, was a travelling actor 
very famous in his day, and whose experiences, real and 
imaginary, are set forth in his book, ‘‘ The Itinerant.”’ 
This three-volume novel deals with the love story of ‘‘ Fanny 
Fitz-York, Heiress of Tremorne.’”’ It is of no particular 
value, I suppose, and is the usual kind of story popular 
in the early nineteenth century; a _ beautiful young 
heroine, a manly hero and a deeply-dyed villain. There 
are gay scenes at balls and assemblies and, to add excite- 
ment, a highway robbery, but the charm of the book lies 
in its quaint diction and its amusingly stilted conversation. 
The volumes belonged to my grandfather, who evidently 
found the ‘Itinerant’’ and his wife very interesting 
personalities, for I find innumerable references to them in 
his own private journals. So perhaps for me the chief 
value of the book is in its family associations. 


(Mabel Dronsfield, 17, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1.) 


The rarest, though not by any means the oldest book I 
have in my possession is a copy of “Poems by Two 
Brothers,’’ which is the earliest book containing verses by 
Alfred Tennyson. Alfred was eighteen and Charles was 
twenty when J. & J. Jackson, printers, of Louth, the 
market town nearest to the Lincolnshire home of the 
Tennysons, arranged with the brothers to publish a selec- 
tion of their poems, and actually paid them, in cash and 
books, the equivalent of twenty pounds for the doubtful 
privilege ! A few poems of the eldest brother, Frederick, 
were included. What induced the Jacksons to enter into 
this unbusinesslike engagement does not 
appear. The book was published in two 
sizes—an ordinary edition, priced at 5s., and 
a large paper edition at 7s. There was no 
high degree of merit in any of the poems, 
and none of them has been included in the 
authorised editions of the writings of the 
poets. In later years Tennyson spoke of his 
large share in the book as “early rot.” 
Alfred and Charles (Frederick was at Cam- 
bridge) celebrated the day of publication by 
hiring a carriage and driving to the sea- 
shore, fourteen miles away, where they 
“shared their triumph with the winds and 
the waves.” 


{John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, 
Dublin.) 


The oldest book I possess is ‘ The 
Queen’s Closet Opened, or The Pearle of 
Practice,’ printed by J. C. for Nath. Brook, 


Mr. Charles Hand, 


author of “Denis Delivers the 
Goods” (Cecil Palmer). 


or Wine mingled with Sugar, and by the 
Grace of God you will find it good against Dropsie, Palsie, 
Ague and Spleen.”’ 


(Eva Hope Wallace, Breadalbane, Castleford, Yorks.) 


There are several other notes we would like to print, 
if space permitted. We select for special commenda- 
tion the replies by Violet Carrall (Rotherham), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
E. Sweatman (Reading), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
Mrs. E. G. Elton (London, S.W.), Mrs. Annie M. Severs 
(Scarborough), Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), L. 
Bruce (Ashford), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), 
Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Alfred O. George (Mine- 
head), M. Luckham (Poole), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), W. Mockford (Biggleswade), 
Aileen M. J. Parker (Mitcham). 


IV.—TueE PrizE or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
humorous prose paraphrase of any well-known 
poem is awarded to C. C. Fraser, 19, Falkner 
Square, Liverpool, for the following : 


LA BELLE DAMS SANS MERCI. (Keats). 
(Scots Version.) 

“Whit wye are ye hangin’ roon’ sae disjaskit-like ? 
Ye’re no lookin’ weel ava, ava. Ye’re sweatin’, an’ ye’ve 
lost a’ yer fine colour—kin’ o’ peely-wally.”” “I met a 
bonnie wumman, wi’ lang hair, doonby, an’ I gied her a 
lift on my powny, an’ she sang tae me—aye, ’twas gran’ !— 
an’ I gied her a puckle gowans, an’ she gied me some sweeties, 
an’ telt me in a kin’ o’ foreign tongue that she lo’ed me 
weel, in fac’ that she was doonricht silly aboot me. An’ 
she kept on pechin’. An’ efter yon we had a wee bit nap, 
an’ I had a bad dream—a rael nichtmare aboot kings an’ 
sodgers. They was skraighin’ wi’ their big 
mooths wide open, an’ tellin’ me’ that the 
bonnie wumman had gotten a haud o’ me, 
an’ wudna let me gang lowse. An’ noo here 
am I hauf starvit, daun’erin’ roon’ in the 
bitter cauld. It’s rael depressin’ weather, 
guid kens, an’ there’s no even a bluidy craw 
aboot. But I’m waitin’ on the wumman 


a’ the time. Aye, it’s gay dreich waitin’. 
We also select for printing : 


LOCKSLEY HALL. (TENNyson). 


‘“ Comrades, I want to meditate upon the 
grandeur that once was Locksley Hall, but if 
you get bored and want to push on before 
I've finished meditating you can blow a peal, 
or whatever it is you do blow, upon the bugle 
horn. I want to think about the owner of 
the Hall who married my cousin Amy. She 
was once engaged to me, or if we weren’t 
actually engaged, at any rate we were walking 
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out together; then that rich young nincompoop came 
along and proposed to Amy, and she accepted him merely 
because he was rich and because her papa told her to. 
She couldn’t possibly have loved him after loving me! 
Then as the man is such a clown, Amy is certain to become 
a female clown before long. Well, as I can’t have Amy 
I'll marry some savage woman! happy 
notion! and we’ll have lots of pretty, 
dusky children! they'll dive and run 
and play with goats, and hurl their 
lances in the sun! I jolly well hope a 
thunderbolt will fall on Locksley Hall 
and blot out all its inhabitants, and 
anyhow I'm off!” 

(Alfred O. George, “‘ Ingmire,’’ Warden 

Road, Minehead, Som.) 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ “ Village 
Blacksmith’ and Wreck of the 
Hesperus’’; Tennyson’s “ Brook ” ; 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ We Are Seven,’’ and 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’ had 
the largest popularity with competitors, 
and we highly commend the humorous 
paraphrases by Emily Davis (Dublin), 
G. Pitt (London, N.), Marie Joyce 
(London, N.W.), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), Margaret 
A. B. Kones (Loughton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Mrs. E. M. Hakim (Edgware), John P. 
Coghlan (Dublin), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), Violet Carrall 
(Rotherham), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), B. A. Billings (Manchester), E. 
Sweatman (Reading), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.). 


V.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
twenty-four lines of verse intelligibly introduc- 
ing the largest number of book titles is awarded 
to Mary R. Taylor, ‘‘ Zayat,’’ Cawdor Crescent, 
Dunblane, Perthshire, for the following : 


The Full Moon and The Magic of the Stars above her 
Gave The Romantic Lustre which was shed 

Upon The Mill where sweet Pat met her lover. 

Out of the Depths they sighed—few words were said ; 
The Strength of Lovers speech can not discover ; 

The Secret Pearls of silence stand in better stead. 


Turn Back the Leaves and look upon what went before— 
Encumbrances to Falkland’s Choice there were ; 

But love’s White Flame at last them all outwore. 

The Nymph at Bay, The Fighting Spirits share 

Of Dominance soon failed, her heart was sore. 

Five Kindleth Fire, a Retribution just and fair. 


“O Ladybird, sweet Honey-Pot,’’ he murmured low, 
“These Thieves’ Nights cannot last; O marry me! 
Let us not be but Ships That Pass, and so 

Lost in Grey Seas ever apart to be, 

Bidding Farewell to Paradise below.” 

She said: ‘‘ Housewifery | must try, and then we’ll see— 


Towards a New Education I must make my way ; 

The School for Wives will teach what I would learn. 

Wind From the West brings Dawn; I cannot stay.” 

Chapter the Last of A True Story you discuss ? 

A Special Providence upon them lay ; 

Gamblers in Happiness, they wed ; nor was Fate stern. 
(32 titles). 

We also select for printing : 


DEADMAN’S BAY. 


As Ships That Pass with Painted Veils 
Out of the Depths of Deadman’s Bay, 
The Ship of Truth unfurls white sails 
And for Grey Seas doth sail away. 


Miss Myrtle Johnston, 


author of “Relentless” (John Murray). 


The Full Moon rises bright and clear 
Amidst The Magic of the Stars, 

And like Apollo, The Charioteer, 
Scatters afar her golden bars. 


The Doomed Five within the hold 

Turn Back the Leaves of their despair ; 
The Mystery Man did us withhold 
From ent’ring into Providence Square ! 


The Secret Pearls, The Golden Goat— 
It Walks By Night, so we’ve been told— 
We might have had upon this boat 
Had not the Dawn appeared so bold. 


Thieves’ Nights so oft abruptly end, 
Like Alpine Flowers in summer snow ; 
Farewell to Paradise! they send, 

For never there can now they go! 


The Woman of Andros smiles again ; 
The Wind From the West arises high ; 
And Retribution comes to men— 
The Sting of the Whip is theirs for aye! 
(24 titles). 
(B. A. Billings, 16, Brixton Avenue, 
Withington, Manchester.) 


The announcement of this Competition stipulated 
that the titles should be taken from the advertisement 
columns. Nearly half the Competitors (including one 
to whom the prize would otherwise have been awarded) 
have taken titles also from the reviews and from the 
list of Books of the Month, and so had to be disqualified. 
We specially commend the replies by Lorna Collard 
(Bath), E. Noble (Long Melford), L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, $.W.), Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton). 


VI.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
review is awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 60, 
Marine Parade, Worthing, for the following : 

THREE DAUGHTERS. By JANE Dasuwoop. (Murray.) 


Here is a book that would have delighted Jane Austen 
and will bring unspeakable pleasure to thousands of her 
admirers. Miss Dashwood’s story of the three sisters, 
each sketched in with so light a pen but so brilliant an 
assurance, is delicious from the moment when they go for 
a ride on the top of a horse-omnibus, ‘‘ where the driver 
sat under an umbrella and you could get from Baker Street 
to Piccadilly for a penny,’ to the witty and penetrating 
close. Far-seeing, shrewd, subtle, exquisitely humorous, 
this book is a thing of joy in a crusty day. 


We also select for printing : 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Wa ter E. Bunpy. 
(Cassell.) 

Recent years have seen the “ rediscovery ”’ of the human 
Jesus. This book is a beautiful and careful study of His 
personal religion, written with the conviction that men 
must come, not only to believe ix Him, but to believe with 
Him. Dr. Bundy, examining the religious consciousness 
of Jesus, shows that the intensity of His prayer-life gave 
Him the power and mastery over circumstances such as the 
modern world is needing. Yet the writer shows also that 
first we must adopt His scale of values before we can make 
His intense personal faith our own, 


(K. G. Budd, 50, Waldegrave Park, Twickenham.) 


We also select for honourable mention the reviews by 
R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), James E. N. Brown (Great 
Yarmouth), Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), Manning- 
ton Sayers (Monmouth), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
Dallas Kenmare (Barnt Green), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), S. R. Fuller (Streatham). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to M. T. Coghlan, 16, 
Fontenoy Street, Dublin, and to Muriel Bend- 
ing, ‘‘ The Dovecot,” Wickham Avenue, Bex- 
hill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE NOVEL? 


By Str. JoHn ADcocK. 


VERYTHING is wrong with some novels and 
something with all of them. The perfect novel 

has not yet been written, though there are too-ecstatic 
reviewers who occasionally seem to think otherwise. 
An editorial note in the last issue of that admirable 
little Australian quarterly, Desiderata, protests against 
the lack of a sense of proportion in the reviews of 
certain English periodicals. ‘‘On the one hand,’’ it 
says, “is the coterie which glibly acclaims a new 
masterpiece almost weekly. ... On the other hand, 
we discover the dour and disillusioned gentlemen whose 
comments on books, if perused with regularity, would 


drive their readers to the very depths of despair.’ 


There is some truth in this; but worse than this, there 
are fortunate contemporary authors who seem to arrive 
at a state of beatification while they are still in the 
flesh. They publish two or three excellent books that 
are highly and justly praised, and every book they 
publish afterwards, though it may fall short of excellence, 
is accepted by their unleavened admirers with un- 
diminishing eulogy. This is so with chosen poets as 
well as with chosen novelists. 

Two or three of D. H. Lawrence’s books rank him 
beyond question among the first novelists of our genera- 
tion. But his automatic adorers are not satisfied with 
this; they have hypnotised themselves into a belief 
that he is also a great poet and, whatever merits of 
thought and cleverness his verse may have, no impartial 
person can say it reaches the heights of great poetry. 
One eminent critic making the best, the other day, of 
Lawrence's last book of verse, Nettles,” granted that 
there was nothing in it like his 


““So many fruits come from 


written, but is otherwise nothing more than cheap and 
occasionally nasty musical comedy.* It is presumably 
a satire on the recent tendency of rural parsons to get 
involved in village scandals, but it runs to such non- 
sensical burlesque that the satire has no bite in it. 
His Reverend Silas Dottery begins as a charmingly 
simple clergyman of the Parson Adams type, but is 
soon translated into a pantomime figure and becomes 
as inanely simple as any pantaloon. This will not do 
from Mr. Powys; it will do for him if he does it too 
often; yet his select circle of habitual adorers will 
probably overburden it with the same praise they give 
to the best of his work. It is unsettling but very much 
more satisfactory to see a book belauded by one critic 
and damned by another, because then at least you 
know that each has formed his own opinion about it, 
according to his lights, and is not merely singing by 
rote in a choir. 

That it is beautifully written, too, is about all you 
can say of Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘“‘ The Party 
Dress.”"f You would have to be as simple as Powys’s 
Rev. Silas Dottery to believe that Nina Henry, turned 
forty and with grown-up children, developed a fatal 
sex complex and went wrong because, for the first 
time in her life, she wore a marvellous party dress made 
in Paris, which fitted her too tightly, showed too much 
of her figure and made her look and feel younger than 
she was. She would have gone wrong in any dress. 
She is tired of her husband ; he is devoting himself to 
another lady ; Nina is kissed fiercely by Francis Ambler, 
but though he stirs her she decides at length that she 
does not love him; she is kissed also by Roderick 
Wade, who smells strongly of 


roses, 
From the rose of all roses, | 
From the unfolded rose, 
Rose of all the world.” 


which he so evidently expects 
us to admire that I am thank- 
ful Lawrence did not write the 
pleasant drawing-room ditty— 


“No rose in all the world,”’ 


or his worshippers, who do 
not at present admire that 
sort of thing, would, I am 
afraid, have tried to urge it 
upon us as supreme poetry. 
Mr. T. F. Powys is another 
novelist who is in danger of 
being beatified by emotional 
enthusiasts. “Black 
Bryony ” and “ Mark Only ”’ 
were beautifully written and 
true to the life and char- 
acter with which they were 
concerned, whether you 
liked that sort of life and 


gin and cigarettes, but she 
does not love him either. 
She moves in a smart set 
that is not troubled with any 
morals, and drinks more 
frequently and copiously than 
you would think possible 
under Prohibition. She 
meets Chalke Ewing, who has 
lived a lurid life in Cuba, 
knows all about women, and 
steadily soaks himself in 
drink. Nina loves him; he 
loves her, but is nobly re- 
solved that, beyond passionate 
kisses, their relations shall 
be innocent until she has 
divorced her husband and 
they can marry. She is not 
so particular, and when 
he has been tempted and 
fallen, Nina is heartbroken 
next day to learn that he 
has suddenly returned to 
Cuba, and is so overwhelmed 


character or not. His latest 
book, “Kindness in a 
Corner,” is also beautifully 


whose new novel, “ The Party Dress,” is published by 
Mr. Alfred Knopf. 


Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, by his lapse that presently 
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they hear he has shot himself. Nina feels so deeply 
the reproof of “ his honourable death ”’ that she tears 
up the dangerous dress, and you leave her resigned to 
_ making the best of her husband. With about two 
exceptions, her crowd of friends in the American smart 
set are as futile and dissipated as herself. Were such 
people worth studying and such a story of them worth 
telling? Not, I think, by an artist so greatly gifted as 
Mr. Hergesheimer. 

I have read this month three good first novels. 
“ Dixon’s Cubs ’’* takes you out through the War for 
some of its scenes, but is in the main a story of English 
country life, of a family living, at the outset, at 
Brockeridge Farm above the valley of the Wye on 
the Welsh border. Dixon is a sturdy, hard-working, 
clean-living fellow, dominated by love of his ancestral 
acres and of his five children, Ralph, Martin, John, 
Marjorie and Joan; the mother is dead. The widely 
differing characters of Dixon and his “cubs” are 
drawn very skilfully and with insight. Ralph is likest 
the father, and fills his place when he is killed by a fall 
from his horse, leaving the farm hopelessly mortgaged 
and his family unprovided for. It is not a story to be 
outlined ; the ruthless old uncle Myron and his detest- 
able son Percival may bring a touch of melodrama into 
it, but it is the sort of melodrama that colours actual 
life ; Ralph is the only son who survives the War and, 
except for the War interval, the interest of the whole 
thing grows out of Ralph’s struggle against circum- 
stance, the progress of Marjorie, as sensible as she is 
lovable, and the shrapnel-blinded man she marries, 
the puritanical Joan and her irresponsible husband, and 
the quiet realism of everyday happenings that influence 
or are influenced by them. The hunting scenes and 
the sketches of rural life and folk are excellent. 

There is considerable promise in “‘ Embryo.’’+ Miss 
Sibyl Phillpotts knows how to tell a story, but her 
characters are not alive enough to reach our sympathies. 
The clever little Muguet is an irritating 
child and I wish she could have grown 
up in fewer pages. When her elegant 
mother reclaims her from her guardian 
and is taking her out to France to 
marry a rich, half-witted young 
Marquis, John, who had been her 
playmate, tells her he loves her; 
she accepts his embraces, promises 
never to forget him, but, despite his 
plea, says she must still go and marry 
the Marquis, for John’s love makes 
it all easy, “I don’t care what 
happens now.”’ Which is nice for 
her, but not much good to John. 
She wearies of the fatuous young 
Marquis and runs away, and when 
she is free marries Patrick, who cheats her into believing 
John is dead, and finds she has made another mistake. 
Patrick runs away from her, and then her thoughts turn 
rapturously to the faithful John, and one only hopes 
John is going to be contented. But Miss Phillpotts has 
real ability. 

“Giant’s Bread ’’t is, for a first novel, remarkably 


Portra.t by 
Vaughan & Frecman. 
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Miss Iris Barry, 


author of “ Here is Thy Victory * (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot). 


mature in style and in its characterisation. The pro- 
logue is a brilliant bit of work, with its vision of the 
small figure of man as the spiritual giant who has 
survived the death of civilisations and is fighting his 
way through “ to rise in a new civilisation of which 
we do not dream.’’ I could wish there had been less 
about Vernon Dayre’s childhood, but the study of it 
is penetrating as well as extensive, and you are made 
to realise how much he inherits from his hysterical 
mother and his kindly, amoral father. Vernon, a 
lonely, imaginative child, who hates and fears music 
in his youth, develops into a great original musical 
genius ; but the story is much less of his triumphs in 
music than of the vicissitudes, the suffering, the con- 
flicting influences that hammered and moulded his 
character and drove him at last to a realisation of his 
powers. I have never been persuaded that free love 
is a necessary concomitant of genius. After all, the 
majority of those who make a business of sex indulgence 
are the successors of those chinless, brainless dudes and 
johnnies who once made Regent Street notorious, and 
when men of genius exercise no self-control in these 
matters it does not indicate that they are more wonder- 
ful, but that, to this extent, they are as weak and 
commonplace as their uninspired fellows. Therefore 
it would seem as if in a picture of a man of genius it 
would be truer if the animal side of him were quietly 
taken for granted and not stressed as if it were an 
important and inevitable part of his make-up. This 
merely by the way, for Vernon’s conventional un- 
conventionality detracts nothing from the fact that 
“Giant’s Bread” is a novel of exceptional power and 
interest. 

If this were an ideal world and every author received 
his and her due earnings, ‘‘ John Presland ’’ would rank 
much higher than she does, as poet, dramatist and as 
novelist. ‘“‘The Charioteer”* may not mark any 
advance on that extraordinarily fine novel of hers, 
Escape Me—Never ! ’’ but it reaches 
the same level in narrative art and 
in its knowledge of and intense 
sympathy with all kinds of humanity. 
The squalor in which Mohun’s drink- 
ing habits involve him is transfigured 
to pathos by the despairing fight he 
makes against his hereditary weak- 
ness. ‘“‘ None of the virtuous,” he 
said, ‘“‘ none of those, that is, who are 
fortunate enough to be born with a 
nature that accords with the require- 
ments of civilised society, know what 
we pay for a vice; the sense of 
isolation, the sense of differentness 
which is with us always. We are 
cut off from the world at large, 
we are like foreigners living in a country whose 
habits we cannot understand, whose language we 
cannot learn.’”’ The interest centres on the two 
sisters, Shirley and Fredegonde. They are musical 
prodigies, and their wily mother, Mrs. Bellairs, con- 
trives to get them taken up by the wealthy, eccentric 
Mrs. Fortescue, who is a figure in Brighton society, and 
by sponging on that lady she secures for the girls the 
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tuition that starts them on 
a successful musical carrer. 
Shirley has charm as_ well 
as talent; Fredegonde has 
talent, but is a cold little 
wretch with no thought for 
any but herself. There is 
all along a fret of rivalry 
between them, which culmi- 
nates when the passionate, 
masterful Russian, Stanislas, 
who is Shirley’s lover, 
includes the willing Fredegonde 
in his affections. The end is 
tragedy, in that it leaves 
Shirley with her wrist broken 
and her violin-playing over, 
but it opens a door to what 
may prove a greater happiness 
than any she has known. The 
characters, major and minor, 
are drawn vividly, with sym- 
pathy and humour. The 
sketch of the friendly, harassed 
pierrot troupe at Brighton is 
a little masterpiece. ‘“ The 
Charioteer’’ is emphatically 
a book to buy, otherwise you 
will be sorry you only borrowed it when there is, as 
there will be before long, a run on John Presland’s first 
editions. 

Talking of the lapses of genius, Mr. J. A. Steuart 
has followed his Stevensonian romance, ‘‘ The Cap of 
Youth,” with ‘‘ The Immortal Lover,’’* which retells, 
with the freedom allowable in fiction, the life of Burns. 
He has given his own interpretation of obscure and 
disputed episodes, has imaginatively filled in a few gaps, 
but claims that he has introduced nothing that is not 
“true in spirit.” The result is an interesting, ably 
written story which reveals the Burns that Byron drew 
(unintentionally no doubt) in his own image, when he 
wrote, “What an antithetical mind !—tenderness, 
roughness—delicacy, coarseness—sentiment, sensuality 
—soaring and grovelling—dirt and deity—all mixed 
up in that one compound of inspired clay.”’ 

The watchful figure of the reputed witch, the eerie, 
implacably malevolent Mrs. Turlit, dominates ‘‘ The 
Crochet Woman ’’f and casts a baleful shadow over the 
lives of those who fall under her displeasure. She has 
put her curse upon Jan the tinker, grandson of the 
woman who, long years before, had stolen her husband 
from her, and the curse involves little Betty Stogs, the 
village girl, who falls in love with Jan and, in defiance 
of warnings, marries him. By her cunning double- 
dealing the crochet woman sows dissension between 
Betty and her man, and sends each to other lovers ; 
but in the end her tortuous machinations only serve to 
bring Betty and Jan back to each other, and you can 
feel half sorry for the bitter old woman in the hour of 
her defeat. The pictures of Cornish village and town 
life are graphically realised, and Mrs. Manning- 
Sanders’s rough, simple, earthy, superstitious Cornish 
men and women are wonderfully natural, perfectly 
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human in their imperfections. 
The sensitive delicacy and 
vigour of her style were 
never more effective than 
in this poignantly realistic 
romance. 

I am greatly taken with 
Miss Iris Barry’s “ Here is 
Thy Victory.’’* It is fresh in 
idea, written imaginatively 
and with a sure feeling for 
the dramatic suspense of an 
exceptional situation. Mr. 
Griffiths, registrar of births 
and deaths, begins to be 
vaguely alarmed because for 
a week, against all precedent, 
he has not registered a single 
death, and none has_ been 
registered in the other 
villages and towns of Southern 
England. As days pass, 
and rumours spread, a con- 
viction grows that death has 
passed from the world and 
life here will go on for ever. 
The story is of the effect 
this belief has on the hopes 
and minds of people. The papers take the question up 
and argue that eternal life on earth would be too heavy 
a burden. The prospect of it is bewildering and terrify- 
ing. A parson expresses the general feeling when he 
says that we need God’s gift of death ‘‘ to make our 
life on earth bearable. . . . I am an old man, and I 
am afraid not to die.” Whether such dread, such 
alarm would have been created so soon, and because 
no death had been registered for just over a fortnight— 
I am not sure, but the story puts its spell upon you 
and you only think of that afterwards; the group of 
vivid, vital characters, Griffiths and his wife; the 
delightful little Susy, her grim, bedridden old grand- 
father and her troubled, anxious love affair; Nurse 
Leyland and her too-vivacious child; the kindly, 
faulty Dr. Rowe, and other of the villagers, are so 
intimately and understandingly brought into being that 
your interest in them and their reactions to the problem 
of the hour, like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
A story that really gets hold of you, and is uncommonly 
well written. 

I have no space to do more than advise you to read 
Miss Joan Kennedy’s pleasant, homely tale of country 
life and a childless woman’s groundless jealousy of her 
husband in “The Red Soil” f; and Mr. Jeffery E. 
Jeffery’s lively comedy, with its strains of sentiment, 
intrigue and excitement, “ Miss Vell Intervenes.”’} 
“The White Coat ’’§ is a propaganda novel, revealing 
the evils of Bolshevism and finding the salvation of 
Russia in the restoration of the Tsars. It is cleverly 
done. The opening scenes in the German sanitorium 
are minutely, finely realistic. It is exciting enough, 
though I will not answer for its teachings. And, for a 
change, here are two of the best novels of murder, 
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mystery and sensation I have read for some while— 
“It Walks by Night ’”’* and “ The Fifth Victim.’’+ 
The concluding chapters of both are sealed up, and if 
your curiosity is not roused and you don’t want to 
know how they end, you can return the books with 


* 7s. 6d. (Harpers.) ft 3s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


seals unbroken and have your money back. If you 

guess how either ends without breaking the seal, you 

can do more than I could. Each is in its kind first , 
rate. Not good as literature, perhaps, but much can be 

forgiven, for whatever else may be wrong with them 

they are good reading. 


THE DREAM. 


(Paraphrased from ‘‘ People ’’ by Edgar Wallace.) 
By M. E. S. 


I walked along the parapet of Heaven ; 

A broad white highway stretched upon my left, 

And then, a mottled pavement, gold and pearl, 

With balustrade of greyish porphyry. 

I leant upon the wall and looked below 

Into the purple void, and saw beneath— 

A million miles or so—a pale green world 

Which turned and turned in revolutions slow. 

Beside me, gazed a number of old men, 

Old earth-worn saints, with faces calm and mild, 

Their robes, not spotless white, but grey and worn, 

Tattered and torn like ancient College gowns, 

(For what we love the best is Heaven’s attire) ; 

These leant their elbows on the parapet, 

Gazing abstracted on the earth below, 

And most of them were smoking short clay pipes 

Which, as they talked, wafted along to me 

The penetrating aroma of shag ! 

(To have what we like best is Heaven’s rule). 

After a while, another older saint 

Came shuffling in his sandalled feet across 

The white smooth road, holding beneath one arm 

A marble mortar, large and ponderous, 

A heavy pestle in his thin left hand. 

Intent on gazing still, the other saints 

Scarce marked his coming, till they saw him sit 

Upon the kerb, the mortar ’twixt his feet. 

With care meticulous, he filled his pipe 

And lighting it, took several vigorous pulls ; 

Next, from his robes, a dazzling sapphire 
drew, 

A wondrous stone, which sparkled in the 
sun ; 

This, at the bottom of his mortar placed 

And hammered at it till it broke to bits 

And lay all crushed in tiny grains, like 
sand. 

But still he ground and ground, hour 
after hour 

Until the beauteous gem was changed to 
powder white. 

From time to time, the saints turned 
from their gaze 

Upon the parapet and 
work, 

When all was finely ground, he laid his 
pestle down 

And, picking up the mortar, set it safe 

Upon the flat top of the parapet. 

Then the old saints approached, and each one took 

A handful of the dust, and threw it into space. 

As I still leant and watched, I saw it like a cloud 

Of iridescent vapours, sinking out of sight. 

Then, as I looked, the world loomed near and large, 


watched his 


I saw the dust settling upon its face ; 

I saw, too, humans searching, just as plain 

As if I, too, were searching by their side. 

And presently, one human found a speck ; 

His frenzied shouts brought other humans there 

In hundreds and in thousands, wild with joy 

They took the speck and placed it in a box 

Of gold, and o’er it built a mighty fane, 

A vast cathedral reaching to the clouds. 

And in another region of the earth was found 

Another precious speck of sapphire dust. 

Those who discovered it were moved to build 

A university with spires and domes, 

Masses of red-brick buildings all around, 

In celebration of their wondrous find. 

Then, in some distant spot, another speck 

Was found by eager searchers, and again 

Was reared a fine and princely edifice— 

A hospital, or yet another church 

So thus it was, as year succeeded year 

And centuries and zxons of Time went by,— 

For time immeasurable it must have seemed 

To those poor Time-and-Earth-bound souls below, 

Although to me ’twas but a passing flash— 

Still they built on, where’er a speck was found, 

And gave their skill to worship or to science ; 

And every time, enchanted with their find, 

They hailed another speck with frenzied shouts 

The old saints, gazing, laughed, and rocked in mirth 

Till down their worn, lined faces rolled 
the tears. 

“What is the joke ? 
see ?”’ said I, 

“In that poor, vain and fruitless human 
toil, 

That moves you thus to laughter and to 
jest 

will explain,” replied a saintly man 

Who wiped his eyes and checked his 
merriment, 

““ You saw the sapphire which old Harry 
ground, 

One little grain from Heaven’s foundations | 
chipped ? 

—tThat sapphire is the Truth—the only 
Truth ; 

You saw him grind it fine, as fine as dust ?”’ 

““T saw that,’”’ I replied, ‘‘ but where’s 
the joke ?”’ 

““ The joke ! ’’—he held his sides and rocked with mirth, ' 

“ The joke ? ’’—and for a time he could not speak, 

“ This is the joke ; each poor deluded mortal 

On the earth, who finds one tiny speck, 

One fragment of the Truth, thinks it the Whole!” 


What do you 


Mr. Edgar 
Wallace. 
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SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


None of the lesser Victorian poets has a more 
distinctive note or a surer place on the lower slopes 
of Parnassus than Thomas 
Edward Brown, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth will 
be commemorated on May 
5th, He was born at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
where his father held the 
living of a small church in 
a poor district. Two years 
after the birth of his son 
(the sixth of his children) 
the Rev. Robert Brown was 
made vicar of Kirk Brad- 
den, near Douglas, and 
T. E. B. has put memories 
of that place and of 
his boyhood there into 
“Braddon Vicarage’’ and 
other of his poems : 

‘I wonder if in that far isle, 
Some child is growing now, 
like me 

When I was child; care- 

pricked, yet healed the 

while 

With balm of rock and 

After a brilliant career 
at Oxford, he was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel, ‘“‘ but never took kindly to the 
life of an Oxford Fellow,’ and, writes Mr. H. F. 
Brown, in an introduction to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Golden Treasury edition of the poems, “ after a 
few years of private tuition he returned to the Isle 
of Man as Vice-Principal of King William’s College.” 
He married his cousin, Miss Stowell, in 1857, and 
in 1864 accepted an appointment as master at 
Clifton College, where he remained for thirty years. 
During those years most of his poetry was written, 
and, though he won the affection alike of boys and 
masters and was an inspiring influence with his 
pupils, his chief interest was not in school affairs, 
and toward the end of that period, when his health 
was failing, he was yearning more and more for 
leisure to live his own life and give himself wholly 
to his own work : 


Golden Treasury 


“I’m here at Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod ; 


An early portrait. 


From “Poems of T. E. Brown.” 
introduction and notes b 


But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Glen Chass—thank God |” 
In 1892 he resigned from Clifton and went back to 
the Isle of Man, to whose scenes and people he had 
given his heart, as Lamb gave his to London, 
“with usury,” and wrote to his friends of the joy 


he had in his new-found freedom: “ This is at last 
life . . . All life hitherto has detained me from my 
true life.” After five years 


of that happiness, he died 
on October 29th, 1897. 

His first book, ‘‘ Betsey 
Lee: A Fo’c’s'le Yarn” 
(1873) was, in 1881, in- 
cluded in a collection of his 
“Fo’c’s'le Yarns” which 
obtained wide popularity. 
They are stories of the 
tragedy and comedy of love, 
told by a fisherman in 
a racy dialect that lends 
naturalness and often an 
added poignance to their 
humour and pathos. But 
dialect, whatever its virtues, 
is too earthy a leaven in 
poetry, and it is chiefly by 
the narrative and _ lyrical 
poems he wrote in literary 
English that T. E. B. will be 
remembered. Here, in his 
spiritual moods, as Mr. H. F. 
Brown says, he is “ con- 
stantly reminding us of 
George Herbert, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Wordsworth, 
Blake, yet it is one of the signatures of his genuine- 
ness as a poet that the note is never identical ; it 
is always the note of Brown himself, in harmony— 
yes, but not in unison.’’ He comes near to Words- 
worth, perhaps, in the simplicity and tender fanci- 
fulness of such things as ‘‘ The Intercepted Salute ” 
and ‘‘ The Prayers’ ; he is all himself in the beauty 
and mystic significance of ‘‘ Indwelling,’ and that 
loveliest, most realistic, most mystical of all his 
lyrics, ‘“‘The Schooner.’”’ His Collected Poems, 
with an introduction by Henley, were published 
by Messrs. Macmillan in 1901. Though he was not 
given to talking much of his poems, in one of his 
letters he wrote of them, “It is odd, but, do 
you know, I have a perfectly serene confidence 
in their future,’ and of that confidence he was 
justified. 


T. E. Brown. 


Selected and arranged with 
H. F. B. and H. G. D. 
ties (Macmillan). 


A biography of Rudyard Kipling, by R. Thurston 
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Hopkins, is to be published shortly by Mr. Cecil 
Palmer. 


An introduction by Liam O'Flaherty and a 
foreword by Gilbert Fabes to “ Six Cartoons by 
Alfred Lowe’ (Foyles) tell you something of 
the artist’s story and the chance that led to his 
“ discovery,” He began life as a miner “at the 
age of thirteen, in his native town of Eastwood, 
Nottinghamshire."’ The only school of art he ever 
went to, says Mr. 


survey of theatrical life for a period of sixty years 
in the reign of George III. 


A new novel of East Anglian life by Miss Marian 
Bower, ‘‘ Glory Place,” will be published this month 
by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


There has been some delay in publishing ‘‘ The 
Village Book,” by Mr. Henry Williamson—he is a 
careful author and not easily satisfied with his 

work; but he has finished 


O'Flaherty, ‘““was the 
mine. There he began to 
paint with a whitewashing 
brush, using the walls as 
a canvas.” After being 
sacked for making a cari- 
cature of the pit manager, 
he saved every penny he 
could, bent on getting to 
London and living by his 
art. At twenty-four he 
came to London, and 
became a pavement 
artist, selling his draw- 
ings when he could, and 
sleeping in doss- houses. 
One day Mr. Fabes hap- 
pened to see him working 
on the pavement, bought 
two of his drawings, went 
back to talk with him, 
and the publication of 


revising and _ re-revising 
it at last, and Mr. 
Jonathan Cape hopes to 
publish before the end of 
May. 


Mr. Martin Secker has 
published a new and 
cheaper edition (7s. 6d.) of 
Mr. R. A. Scott-James’s 
admirable book, “ The 
Making of Literature,” in 
which he studies induc- 
tively ‘‘the central 
problems of the art of 
literature as they have 
presented themselves to 
men experienced in the 
arts,’ from Homer to 
Hardy, from Aristotle 
to the modern critics. 

‘ The Note to the new 


this book of six cartoons 
is the outcome of their 
talks. Mr. Lowe is 
an artist of brilliant and original gifts. His 
style is his own and he hits off the character- 
istics of his sitters with shrewd intuition and a 
genial humour. Barrie, Shaw and Chesterton are 
perhaps the cleverest of the six, but I can believe 
that others would say the same of the other three, 
Kipling, Wells and Bennett. The edition of the 
book containing them is limited to seven hundred 
and fifty copies and the demand will soon exceed 
that supply, if it has not done so already. 


A book by Mr. S. M. Ellis on Michael Kelly, the 
opera singer and composer (1763-1826), will be 
published this spring by Messrs. Victor Gollancz. 
Kelly began his eventful career by going to Italy 
as a musical prodigy, and as the protégé of Sir 
William Hamilton. Later, in Vienna, he was the 
friend of Mozart, Haydn and Gluck ; and for nearly 
forty years, closely associated with Drury Lane and 
the Opera House, he was a favourite singer with 
London audiences, and numbered Sheridan, Mrs. 
Siddons, Kemble, and many other celebrities among 
his friends. Mr. Ellis’s aim has been to present a 


From “ Six Cartoons,” by Alfred Lowe (Foyles). 


edition, in which Mr. 
Scott-James discusses 
the function and proper 
qualification of the critic and replies to some of 
his reviewers, is in the best, most urbanely critical 
spirit. 


George Bernard Shaw. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen has nearly finished a new 
historical romance with the Black Prince for its 
leading character. She is calling it ‘‘ The English 
Paragon,” and it will probably be ready for pub- 
lishing this autumn. 


John O’ London's Weekly is offering a first prize of 
fifty guineas, a second of thirty, a third of ten, and 
five consolation prizes of two guineas each for the 
best one-act play. The closing date for sending in 
manuscripts is May 23rd. Full particulars may be 
had on application to the Editor of John O’ London's 
Weekly, Southampton Street, W.C.z. 


Mr. Frederick Watson,who has for some time past 
been editing that admirable quarterly, The Cripple, 
has completed a book on “ Civilisation and the 
Cripple,’’ which will be published this month by 
Messrs. Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 
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Mr. George Moore’s “‘ Conversations in Ebury 
Street ’’ has now been added to the collected edition 
of his works (10s. 6d.; Heinemann). Hitherto 
this has been published only in a limited edition, 
and the reissue contains new material—a_ talk 
with a lady, the only 
lady who takes part 
in what Mr. Moore 
describes to her as 
“a book of conver- 
sations with my 
literary friends, 
broken with _por- 
traits of my painting 
friends, those with 
whom I spend my 
evenings.’’ And 
what witty, whim- 
sical, shrewdly 
critical, lively and 
sometimes irrespon- 
sible, occasionally 
trivial but never dull 
conversations they 
are! You may not 
endorse all Mr. 
Moore’s devastating 
remarks to John 
Freeman on Thomas 
Hardy, but how are 
you going to answer 
him when he says, 
“Pessimism as a 
theory is as old as 
the world. To go 
no farther back than 
Ecclesiastes, we find 


sculptors of England, America, Sweden, Germany 
and Russia, who were not included in Mr. Casson’s 
former book, Some Modern Sculptors.”’ 


“ Fifty Miles Round Sulgrave,”’ by the Rev. W. S. 
Pakenham - Walsh 
(Banbury Advertiser 
Press: 2s. 6d.), is a 
series of twelve 
sketches of famous 
men and women who 
lived within a fifty- 
mile radius of the 
ancient village of 
Sulgrave, the 
ancestral home of 
the Washingtons. 
No such small area 
in any part of 
England can be 
richer in historical 
associations. The 
twelve sketches in- 
clude accounts of 
Shakespeare and 
Stratford, Cowper 
and Olney, Bedford 
and Bunyan, Kenil- 
worth and Simon de 
Montfort, Lutter- 
worth and Wycliffe, 
Leicester and Lady 
Jane Gray, Oxford 
and Bishop Ridley 
the Martyr, Wantage 
and King Alfred, 
Grafton Regis and 


not a few admirable 
phrases depicting 
worthlessness 
of life; and in Shakespeare we find phrases even 
more beautiful. If you had said that Mr. Hardy 
popularised pessimism and coaxed his readers into 
drinking from an old tin pot a beverage that had 
hitherto only been offered to them in golden and 
jewelled goblets, I should have ‘agreed with you.” 


. At the other extreme in poetry he can admire 


Coleridge, but finds nothing that attracts him in 
Keats; and he does not share the current high 
opinion of Conrad. But his opinions are his own ; 
he expresses them with an engaging candour, and 
however unorthodox some of them are they are not 
idly perverse. ‘‘ Conversations in Ebury Street ”’ 
is one of the most entertaining and delightfully 
personal of his books. 


“Twentieth Century Sculptors,’ by Stanley 
Casson, which the Oxford Press is publishing this 
month, deals with the work of six contemporary 


Miss Ethel Mannin. Elizabeth Wood- 


From drawing by H, A. Perry. ville, mother of 


the little Princes 
who were murdered in the Tower. It is a well 
informed, well written and very interesting littie 
book, and the holiday pilgrim tramping or motoring 
through the storied district it covers will find Mr. 
Pakenham-Walsh, who is Vicar of Sulgrave, an 
invaluable guide. 


‘Cimarron,’ Miss Edna Ferber’s new novel, 
which Messrs. Heinemann have just published, is 
a story of pioneer days when the Red Indian was 
a menace to be reckoned with. The film rights 
have been sold for the record price of £25,000. 


There is an interesting interview in a recent 
issue of the Boston Transcript with Mrs. Sophia 
Cleugh, whose new novel, ‘‘ Song Bird” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), was reviewed in last month’s BOOKMAN. 
Mrs. Cleugh is by birth English, but in 1911 she 
went to America. ‘‘ I went on a visit,’ she says, 
“got married there, and have lived there more or 
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less ever since.” During the War 
she was back in England engaged 
on Government service, and after 
the War she wrote her first novel, 
**Matilda,’’ which was one of the 
most successful books of 1924. She 
took to writing because ‘ writing 
was in the family. My mother 
wrote lots of books, mainly on 
education and children’s bringing 
up, and, later in life, novels.’’ The 
interviewer mentions that when he 
was having tea with Mrs. Cleugh 
a year or so ago she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You know, my idea 
of heaven would be to go to jail with a typewriter and 
a box of paper.” ‘‘ The six novels which bear her 
name,” he adds, “ are a striking testimony to the 
sincerity with which those words were uttered. 
‘ Matilda,’ ‘ Ernestine Sophie,’ ‘ Jeanne Margot,’ ‘ A 
Common Cheat,’ ‘ Spring,’ ‘ Song Bird ’"—not one of 
these could have been written byone who had reluct- 
antly to drive herself day by day to an ungrateful task. 
Each and all they bespeak the author's joy in their 
creation.” “‘ Song Bird ”’ is the story of a beautiful 
Spanish girl, Nina, who begins as a child of the 
circus, falls in love with the son of a noble Spanish 
family, and is pursued by the ruthlessly active 
hatred of his mother through a dazzling career as 
an opera singer. It is a story of strong dramatic 
interest, told, as the interviewer has it, “ with a 
crisp lightness that gives brilliance to her character- 
isations, and nowhere is this dexterity so apparent 
as in her interpretation of Nina. The change from 
the impetuous girl to the 
poised, resourceful yet 
vulnerable woman is drawn 
with deft precision.”’ Mrs. 
Cleugh is at present staying 
on holiday in the Isle of 
Wight, in a small cottage 
next door to Thackeray's 
granddaughter, and is 
working on a new novel to 
be called ‘ Enchanting 
Clementina.”” She is ar- 
ranging to return to America 
some time this month. 


The young beginner who 
wants to become a journalist 
and would like to know 
what lies ahead of him if 
he does, and how to go 
about making a start, can- 
not do better than read Mr. 
F. L. Stevens's ‘‘ On Going 
to Press” (Methuen: 
3s. 6d.). Mr. Stevens 


Brigadier-General F. P. 
Crozier, 


whose war book, “A Brass Hat in No Man's 
Land,” has just been published by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. 


writes with an abounding sense of 
humour and a genial cynicism, and 
his lively, graphic sketches of life 
in a newspaper office, of the duties 
of editors, sub-editors and reporters 
and how they do them may be 
read with profit, as well as with 
amusement, not only by budding 
journalists, but by old hands, who 
will find themselves and some of 
their doings shrewdly satirised, 
and by readers at large. But 
though he is too experienced 
to take the newsman’s business 
too seriously, and is tolerant 
of the journalist who writes the opinions required 
of him and suppresses his own, Mr. Stevens rightly 
lays it down that “it is he who is able to write 
what he thinks who achieves,’ and that without 
sincerity a man never becomes influential in journal- 
ism. His chapter on newspaper reviewing may 
disillusion the idealist, for he declares that reviewing 
‘transforms the book-lover into the book-hater,”’ 
and what he says of how reviews are written will 
horrify trusting authors, but he puts his foot down 
on the critic who merely tries to show off his clever- 
ness at the author’s expense, and speaks with 
knowledge when he holds that ‘‘ adverse criticism 
is easier than intelligent appreciation.” A sound, 
practical guide and a delightfully entertaining one. 
BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Those who would know something of the truth concerning 
religious persecution under 
Bolshevism should read Mr. 
F. A. Mackenzie’s THE 
RUSSIAN CRUCIFIXION (2s. ; 
Jarrolds). Mr. Mackenzie 
lived in the Soviet State from 
the autumn of 1921 till the 
end of 1924; for the next 
two years, being debarred 
from returning to Russia, he 
lived at Stockholm, making 
frequent visits to the border 
cities of Finland, Estonia and 
Latvia;. and since then he 
has used special means to 
keep in touch with Russian 
affairs. From personal know- 
ledge down to six years ago, 
and through divers agents 
down to date, he is able to 
present a full and_ terrible 
account of the tyrannical 
harshness with which the 
Bolshevists imprison, exile and 
persecute people because of 
their faith and seem systematic- 
ally bent on the destruction of 
all religion. Mr. Mackenzie 


Mrs. Sophia Cleugh. 
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says rightly that this perse- 
cution has “affronted the 
conscience of the civilised 
world,” yet one feels that the 
civilised world must make its 
protest with some diffidence. 
Under the Tsars there were 
many ruthless pogroms in 
which the Jews were slaugh- 
tered; the Russian people 
lived in misery and ignorance 
and endured imprisonment, 
exile and the gallows in the 
cause of that freedom we 
enjoy, but the civilised world 
made no protest then. If 
the Russian _ revolutionists 
have looked back on all the 
horrors they suffered under a 
presumably Christian regime 
and doubt whether the Christi- 
anity that resulted in such 
a shameful state of things 
was worth perpetuating, who 
can honestly wonder? If our 
conscience had taken affront 
sooner, before the downtrodden 
and desperate had _ been 
goaded into revolt, we could speak out now firmly and with- 
out blushing. As itis, we must make our protest, for nothing 
can justify such tyranny as Mr. Mackenzie reveals, but we 
must make it apologetically, and not be indignant if, in 
view of the political changes the country has undergone, 
our motives are suspect. We are offering to the gander 
what we did not think was sauce for the goose, and are 
hampered by our own proverbial philosophy. 

Miss Naomi Jacob has chosen a somewhat difficult 
subject, or rather has surrounded herself by many pitfalls 
in the choice of her principal characters in THE BELOVED 
PHYSICIAN (7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth), these being 
a coterie of medical people of both sexes. But she walks 
warily and bids us take her word for it that Walter Keller 
is a brilliant surgeon, Deborah his wife an excellent 
physician, and George Dawson an incapable one—practi- 
cally a fraudulent one. These being the outstanding figures 
the remainder stand in still dimmer perspective. But this 
surface-riding does not apply in any other direction. There 
is no glossing over the human frailties. 


Portrait by Vaughan & 
Freeman. 


The reversion of 
Walter from his 
devotion to De- 
borah comes rather 
abruptly, it finds 
the reader as 
unprepared as _ his 
wife; but pitiful 
though his futile 
struggle is, it is 
handled with sin- 
cerity and delicacy, 
while the calculated 
and persistent per- 


Portrait by Vaughan & Miss Edith s:cution of Dawson 
Freeman. 

Arundel, is at least consis- 

Author ot “ Son of John” (Cassell). tent. Miss Jacob’s 


Mr, Wilfred Partington, 


Editor of The Bookman’s Journal, whose “ The Private Letter- 
Books of Sir Walter Scott’ (Hodder & Stoughton) is reviewed 
in this Number. 


keenly sensitive handling turns 
much that is sordid into some- 
thing closely akin to beauty. 

THE LADY JEAN, by Frank 
Dilnot (7s. 6d.; Brentano), is 
an historical romance set in the 
England of 1624, at the time 
when Buckingham was attempt- 
ing to arrange a Spanish alliance 
for Prince Charles. According 
to Mr. Dilnot it was the Lady 
Jean Bevill who upset the 
Duke’s calculations by captivat- 
ing the Prince for his own good. 
During the dangers and hard- 
ships to which she was subjected 
by the Duke and his creatures, 
Lady Jean had in John Tarver, 
who had been sent to kidnap 
her, a most gallant cavalier ; 
and a romantic love story comes 
to a happy end with an unex- 
pected discovery. Mr. Dilnot 
has handled his exciting situa- 
tions skilfully, and produced a 
very readable tale suitably 
equipped as to costume 
and language, and with 
pleasant quotations from Mr. Benjamin Jonson. 

To accompany the Princess Olga Borisovna in PILGRIM 
TO THE ABYSS, by Axel Eggebrecht (7s. 6d.; Methuen), 
on her pilgrimage to the abyss of Nothingness is not the 
pleasantest of journeys. Miserable and repressed in child- 
hood ; tortured by her vicious husband and his yet more 
vicious brother-in-law ; hardened and embittered by her 
sojourn in an asylum; hysterically unsatisfied in her 
middle-age of unlimited wealth and power; cast to the 
depths of poverty and hardship by the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion—the career of this strange inhuman personality 
inspires more horror than pity. Even the final picture of 
the majestic old lady ruthlessly expounding her views on 
the meaninglessness of the Universe, mistress of her fate, 
and untouched by_any passion or illusion, has something 
utterly repellent in its icy coldness. Yet the narrative, 
painful, and at times unnecessarily brutal as it may appear, 
is founded on facts which are written in_ history. 
It sheds a _ revealing light on the events leading 
to the cataclysm which has destroyed the very 
foundations of 


pre - revolutionary 


Russia, and _ has 
led her to the 
brink of that 
Great Void, where 
“the refuge of 
hope, and the 
illusion of mutual 


responsibility no 
longer exist.” 

The June Boox- 
MAN will contain 
a special article 
on Dr. Robert 
Bridges. 


Miss Doreen Smith, 


whose new novel, “ Quest,” is published by 
Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourn:. 
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Rew Rovels 


ELDEST MISS COLLINGWOOD.! 


Those who are sufficiently mature can remember when 
Mr. Pett Ridge was hailed as a new writer, and praised as 
one whose stories of modern London, steeped in the humour 
and human weaknesses and kindness of the modern Lon- 
doner, leavened the fiction of the time with a fresh and 
individual note. In the years between then and now other 
new writers have arisen, tastes have changed, and so many 
latter-day novels are so much alike in their highly coloured 
sophistications that to come, after a longish interval, upon 
a new Pett Ridge novel is to be struck again with its fresh- 
ness and the breezy air of healthful, sensible, decent 
humanity it brings into a somewhat sultry atmosphere. 
Mrs. Collingwood, weary of being nothing but a household 
drudge under a close-fisted husband, runs away from him 
and her children to find freedom and live a life of her own. 
Ellen, the eldest Miss Collingwood, reluctantly gives up her 
work in a city office to be her father’s housekeeper and 
looks like sacrificing herself and degenerating into the 
drudge her mother had been; but she has intervals of 
rebellion ; she stumbles on romance and, without being 
disloyal to her father, at long last finds a way out into 
happiness. The various members of the Collingwood 
family, and a wide variety of men and women who play 
major or minor parts in helping to shape their destinies, are 
drawn with the quiet understanding, the shrewd, dry 
humour and sympathy that are Mr. Pett Ridge’s unfailing 
gifts. You are interested at least as much in the people 
themselves as in their story, and story and people together 
make ‘‘ Eldest Miss Collingwood ”’ a book that should be 
read by all who are looking for good entertainment. 

R. F. 
PAINTED VEILS.* 

Half-way through this posthumously published volume 
the reader will light upon the author’s own character- 
isation. ‘‘ Fiction or criticism, or both ? The novel as a 
literary form is stale. I should like to write a story not all 
empty incident, nor yet all barren analysis. . . . One in 
which the idealogies of Barrés and the concrete narrative 
of De Maupassant would be merged. ... Too much 
cluttered up with futile things, our novel reminds me of a 
drawing-room which you can’t see because of the furniture 
or the bric-a-brac, so crowded is it with everything.’’ The 
result is not quite so novel as Mr. 
Huneker seems to have imagined. 
For it belongs unmistakably to the 
Vie de Bohéme type, with the differ- 
ence, of course, that the background 
is New York instead of Paris. That 
isnot again. While Murger’s scenes 
suggested an environment of cul- 
tured civilisation, Mr. Huneker’s 
are almost barbaric. But the actors 
are similar ; the amours and fortunes 
and misfortunes and studies and 
amusements of artists and writers 
and singers and players. The differ- 
ence is that this “ parable,’’ as the 
author described it, is more frankly 
concerned with those ‘“ charming 
morganatic ladies, Jes belles impures, 
who make pleasanter this vale of 
tears for virile men.’’ Hence the 
sins of the flesh are described with 
an unreserve Murger never at- 
tempted. Yet the unsavoury quality 
of the book is relieved by many 
incisive epigrams, faithful studies of 
American tendencies, and vignettes 
of sane criticism. H.C. S. 

1 By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

2 By James Huneker. 7s.6d. (Laurie.) 


” 


author of “Gambler's Hope " (Ward, Lock). 


SECRET PLACES.* 


Be it noted at once that this is an especially excellent 
and well-planned bit of work. The latter half of the book 
is the stronger and more thrilling of the two, which is as it 
ought to be. Yet the opening chapters carry their own 
sure interest, perhaps just because Miss Sutherland has 
taken pains to make the figure of Toni, her heroine, a 
little more attractive, a shade more lifelike than that of 
most heroines. Toni, who reads to a tired old lady, reproves 
the mistress of a dog who lets it almost get run over with- 
out any attempt to save it, is a bewitchingly modern yet 
sensitive product. Féodor Staire, her ironclad lover, so 
reluctant to lose his heart, is also very well put on paper, 
The murder, the suspicion, the cloud ; all are painted into 
the canvas with the sure hand of an artist. We shall not 
easily forget this strong, moving and likeable story. 

M. R. 
THE THREE MARYS.+ 

There are at least three Frederick Nivens. One who 
writes such glamorous Wild West tales as ‘‘ Lost Cabin 
Mine ’”’ and “ Hands Up!”’, one who writes such no less 
glamorous Stevensonian romances as ‘“‘ Dead Men’s Bells ”’ 
and “‘ An Island Providence,’’ and yet another who wrote 
those strongly dramatic, realistic novels of modern Scottish 
town life, ‘‘ Ellen Adair ’’ and “‘ Justice of the Peace.’’ The 
general reader does not approve of this versatility; he 
prefers the novelist who persistently writes only one kind 
of story, then he knows that if the last was of a sort that 
suited him the next will suit him too, for it is sure to be of 
the same sort. But however varied their theme, Mr. 
Niven’s novels are linked each to each by the personality 
that pervades them and by a distinctive skill and grace of 
literary style. His new novel, ‘‘ The Three Marys,” is in 
the realistic vein of those Scottish novels that rank not only 
as the best of his own work, but as among the best work of 
the kind in recent fiction. It is the story of Robert Barclay 
and his rise to fame as a portrait painter. At the outset 
he is a small boy in South America. His erratic father is 
in hospital with delirium tremens; his mother, on her 
death-bed, anxious for the boy’s future, sends him ‘‘ home ”’ 
to Glasgow, with a small sum of money settled on him and 
a letter of appeal to Mrs. Cameron, who had in better days 
been her housemaid. That lonely sea voyage, and the 

child’s reception and upbringing by 

the kindly Camerons, who keep a 
[ A baker’s shop, are poignant and 
{ beautiful in the telling. His mother’s 
father had been an artist, and Robert 
shows early indications of having 
inherited’ his gift. His schooldays 
over, he elects to become a sheep- 
farmer, and on the farm to which 
he is sent he meets the first of the 
three Marys who are to influence his 
career. She is a raw, hearty, good- 
natured country girl. Broughton, 
an artist who comes to paint on the 
moors, sees some of Robert’s draw- 
ings and recognises their quality, 
and it is when, encouraged by 
Broughton, he is back in Glasgow 
attending an art class, he meets and 
has passing relations with the second 
Mary, a highly sophisticated girl 
whose charm and sweetness, for all 
her lawless living, the reader is made 
to realise. He meets the third Mary 
when he is beginning to become 
successful; they marry for love, 
and for a while are happy. But 

3 By Joan Sutherland. 7s. Od. 
(Cassell.) 

+ By Frederick Niven. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
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she cares nothing for art; she has great social ambitions 
and more and more urges him to take the popular, profit- 
able line in painting that they may cut a figure in 
society. Dissension grows between them; she is dis- 
appointed in him, and finds consolation, and he divorces 
her. Then his thoughts turn to the second Mary who, 
beyond the pale as she was, had taken a strange hold on his 
heart, and he is on the verge of finding her, when the story 
abruptly ends in tragedy. Admirably written and with a 
subtle knowledge of human character, ‘‘ The Three Marys ”’ 
shows that Mr. Niven’s hand has lost none of its cunning 
and should help to give him that ‘‘ proper place ” which 
Mr. Hugh Walpole says ‘‘ has not yet been accorded to him 
either in America or England.” nF. 


THE TOWN OF TOMBAREL.® 


Mr. Locke here shows all his customary felicity of style, 
his gentleness and suavity and his tenderness for romance. 
The hero of these short stories, so cunningly linked that 
they seem all to be as one, is the Mayor of Creille, that 
high medieval town up on the crags behind the Riviera 
coast. Tombarel, with his massive Provencal head, his 
grand manners, his soft heart, is a fit subject for Mr. 
Locke’s brush. His first story, of the father who threw 
the man who slandered his son down the hill-side into a 
vast abyss, is one of 
the most striking 
of the series, though 
sentimentally 
inclined will prefer 
“A Snowflake from 
Picardy,’’ which tells 
the tale of one of 
Tombarel’s early 
loves. ‘“‘Man is a 
very human being,”’ 
says the old man 
to his friend, the 
English artist. “If 
you can suggest 
anything more 
Mr. W. J. buman than man— 
Locke. except perhaps a 

woman—as a 
philosopher, I shall be obliged.’’ All sorts of little loves, 
of necessity, flutter through his life, some with 
fragrance, some leaving a taint behind. The Swedish 
widow’s romance with him in their early days in Paris left 
the scent of potpourri behind it; a most delicate essence. 
An idyll was an idyll in those days among the lilies of 
the valley at St. Cloud! Hundreds of readers will delight 
in this very characteristic Locke, so subtle, so urbane, and 
withal so downright interesting. M. R. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


TRAVELLER’S REST.*® 


Most of the people in Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s new novel 
have admittedly a streak of madness in them, or at all 
events may be classed as mentally abnormal, which gives 
rather a nightmarish quality to her story oddly at variance 
with its calm English setting of southern downland. 
Clara Fountain, to be sure, is meant to represent a rock 
of sanity in a turbulent sea, yet even she, despite her 
inherent coolness and craving for peace, thinks and acts 
in a manner not free from eccentricity—a circumstance 
hardly surprising, considering her convent unbringing, her 
sudden transition to the household of a clergyman-brother 
addicted to drink, and her eventual absorption into the 
mad Flattery family as wife of the handsome, magnetic, 
vain, cruel, brilliant Simon Flattery. Simon’s mother 
frankly told her what to expect—all the characters in the 
book have a tendency to brutal frankness; Flattery 
wives were, she said, doomed to suffer. Clara suffered 
accordingly, but could have endured it if she had had 
children. Realising the curse of his race, Simon refused 


5 By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
® By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


to have children, 
so she finds her 
own way out and 
goes groping after 
peace and a normal 
life instead of 
tolerating the ex- 
quisite torture of 
loving. Mrs. 
Dudeney, as usual, 
writes glowingly 
and _ compellingly. 
You feel that her 
people belong to a 
world of their own 
—a world of vivid Portrait by 


Mrs. Hen 
colour and passion- Russell & Son. 
ate emotion, set in 
the midst of the Sussex we know so well. 

A. A. 


GAMBLER’S HOPE.’ 


When Luis de Lara first met Flora Ballantyre he was a 
small boy staying among strangers in an hotel and stricken 
by the sudden death of his mother. Flora, a bride of 
three days’ standing, took the sobbing child in her arms 
and soothed him to sleep. He told her in later years 
that he fell in love with her blue eyes straight away ; 
and the Flora of later years certainly put his love to a 
severe test. Lovable and gracious, she always was, even 
when verging on middle-age, a widow with a grown-up 
son of her own. But in those days she carried about 
with her the dread secret of her gamblings on the Stock 
Exchange, which, unknown to her son, had involved his 
fortune as well as her own and brought them to the brink 
of ruin. It was Luis who came to her rescue, and ancient 
treasure buried off the coast of Scotland seemed to promise 
complete deliverance. Luis possessed the clue to it—for 
in the time of the Spanish Armada an ancestor of his, and 
—strangely enough—one of hers also, had been mixed up 
in the hiding of the treasure. In his heart Luis felt that 
the jewels, if discovered, should be restored to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but principle was overridden by his 
distress at Lady Ballantyre’s misfortunes, and it was for 
her sake that he agreed to the search being organised. 
How the jewels were found and lost again, and the sacrifice 
he paid for love of his lady, Mr. J. J. Bell tells in a pleasing 
romance. The characters are drawn with delicacy and 
understanding, Luis de Lara in particular being a gallant 
and convincing study. 

A.B. 
MEADOWS OF YOUTH. 


‘He is not keen on modern novels; he says most of 
them are such tosh, and the rest rottenly written.”’ This 
is what Tonia, the heroine, remarks of the hero, her twin 
brother Dandy, in ‘‘ Meadows of Youth,’’ which is itself 
the most ‘‘ modern ”’ of novels—marital infidelity and the 
relations between the sexes being discussed with frank- 
ness. The charge that this novel is ‘‘ tosh ”’ or is “ rottenly 
written ’’ cannot however be made, for Mr. Tobias King 
writes with capability, sprightliness and with amazing, if 
sometimes cruel cleverness. The opening chapters might 
with advantage have been “ cut,” for a grim, gaunt and 
very Victorian maiden aunt who combines prayer and 
piety with severity in her treatment of children is so 
stereotyped a figure in novels that to attempt to satirise 
the type to-day is unnecessary. As in ‘‘ The Mill On the 
Floss,’’ the book opens by picturing the life together, in 
their childhood’s home, of a brother and sister. Their 
mother is dead, and their father, a naval officer, seldom 
in England, so Dandy and Tonia live with the very Victorian 
and tiresome maiden aunt aforesaid. 

Once however Aunt Ursala drops out, “‘ Meadows ot 
Youth ”’ becomes a strikingly original story, both in 
subject and in characterisation. Thereafter the characters 


7 By J. J. Bell. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
* By Tobias King. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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are drawn with unusual skill. Tonia and Dandy tingle 
with life and the joy of youth. Mr. and Mrs. Jorrell would 
not greatly surprise us were they to walk out of the pages 
of the book and into our own room, so real are they, 
while Nicholas Andersen, the artist; Rosie, his sensual, 
slatternly ‘‘ model ’’ and mistress, but most of all Christo- 
pher Crout who, though he keeps a shop and deals in 
antiques, is of “‘ blue”’ blood, if on the wrong side of the 
blanket, are as admirable in characterisation as they are 
original. 

Several instances of the strange soul-bond that some- 
times exists between twins have been recorded in the news- 
papers lately, notably the case of two brothers, both 
doctors ; and, quite lately, of twin sisters who suffer from 
the same complaints at the same time. But neither in 
real life, nor in any novel known to him, can the present 
reviewer recall an instance in which the twins were of 
different sex. The motif of ‘‘ Meadows of Youth”’ is to 
show how this soul-bond between a brother and sister who 
are twins reacts, especially under sex impulse and sex 
temptation, when they are no longer boy and girl but 


youth and maiden, each eager to set lips to the cup of 
passion. 

Some readers may think the ending inconclusive, for 
we bid farewell to Tonia and Dandy while each is still 
on the threshold of adult life, and while the problems of 
Dandy’s sex-complication and Tonia’s sex-renunciation 
are unsolved. Other readers may hold that in this very 
inconclusiveness lies not a little of the novel’s provocative 
charm, for Tonia and Dandy decide to cut themselves 
from the mesh in which each is involved, and to content 
themselves with the old brother and sister twin-love. 
The last scene in which they return in each other’s company 
to the Meadows of Youth in which they had wandered 
together as children, and in. which as man and woman 
they elect to wander, hand in hand again, has real idyllic 
beauty. If, as one assumes, ‘“‘ Meadows of Youth”’ is a 
first novel, it is a first novel of no small promise, and the 
publishers are to be congratulated on their “ find.’”’ The 
next novel by Mr. King will be awaited with interest by 
both readers and reviewers. 

CouULSON KERNAHAN, 


The Bookshelf. 


IN OMNE VOLUBILIS AVUM. 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


Thinking of rivers and spates and floods induced us to 
try to ascertain what happened to the simple-minded 
yokel in Horace who waited for the stream to dry up. 
We were horrified to find that the poet cynically remarks 
that the stream will go on flowing for all time. Will 
War books really never cease? Usquequo tandem ?—as a 
lady whose book is here reviewed artlessly asks upon 
another subject with a Latin which is, we confess, ‘‘ to 
us unknowe.” 

“Woman Under Fire ’’! is a woman’s diary and experi- 
ences of revolutionary Russia. Rightly is it called on 
the “ flap’”’ a “‘ very remarkable human document.’”’ The 
author was “illegally ’’—this seems open to question— 
taken into the ranks of the Bolshevik army in the early 
days of the Revolution, and she recounts conditions in 
the army and in Petrograd at the time. We must here 
state that, in writing about such a contentious matter as 
Russian conditions, an author should, unless there are 
strong reasons to the contrary, invariably give his or her 
name as a touchstone of authenticity. Why, in the case 
of this book, the name of the authoress has been withheld 
we are at a loss to determine. The very precise and de- 
tailed informaton revealed in the diary must of course 
make her identity diamond-clear to the authorities in 
Russia ; while for the benefit of the ordinary reader in 
this country—who happens to have a good deal of time 
on his hands—sufficient ancestral and parental clues are 
given in the Foreword to make the discovery of the lady’s 
name an interesting genealogical treasure-hunt, with odds 
on a successful result. That there is some mystery about 
the lady is clear. Her father was a university professor 
in St. Petersburg (p. 8), an honourable though, according 
to Soviet ideals, probably a “ bourgeois’’ position; but 
on p. 16—and elsewhere—the authoress prides herself 
on being an aristo, and on p. 170 it is clear that she must 
be a princess. The number of princesses who served in 
the Red Army must be small, and we wonder if anything 
is to be gained by withholding the lady’s name. 

One thing however is certain. The lady must have 

1 “Woman Under Fire.” Anon. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
“A Generation Missing.’”’ By Carroll Carstairs. 5s. 
(Heinemann.)—* “‘ Unknown Warriors.” By K. E. Luard. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘* “Copse 125.” By Ernst 
Jiinger. 7s.6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—*® ‘‘ Macedonian Memor- 
ies.” By Henry C. Day, S.J. 7s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.)— 
6“ WAAC.” Anon. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.)—7? “ Toes 
Up.” By Paolo Monelli. Translated by Orlo Williams. 
6d. (Duckworth.) 


been the most indomitable member of her sex since Joan 
of Arc. To take but one example, on July 16th, 1917, 
at 11 p.m. (p. 44) she sat herself down in barracks to her 
diary and wrote up some 1,800 words—more than are 
in the whole of this article—and the whole of it in cipher. 
The cipher was by no means a simple one, consisting 
apparently (p. 67) of ideographs akin to Chinese letters, 
and this hypothesis is substantiated on p. 148. She 
finished the long entry that same night (p. 52). This 
was a fine piece of work to be carried out by a girl of nine- 
teen amid the squalor, the debauchery, the drunkenness 
and obscenity of a Red barracks even though the writer 
had a small room of her own. We are distinctly told in 
the Foreword that the diary, as now given, is set out 
just as the author transcribed it from the cipher in which 
it was kept. The diary reveals a condition of affairs 
which simply defies description. The ‘ under fire’”’ part 
is however rather disappointing and in tactical narrative 
the author is not at her best. The second part of the 
book consists of a few articles dealing with aspects and 
results of the Revolution, including the procedure of the 
dreaded Ogpu. This is certainly a remarkable book. 

“A Generation Missing’? is one of those books in 
which the “ blurb’ man has gone off the rails a bit. He 
tells us that ‘the author came from America to serve 


in the British army in the early days of 1914,” but actually’ 


the author was in France when the War broke out and his 
father was living in London. After a very brief tour 
of service in a scratch corps ‘‘ which had received an all 
too hasty recognition from the War Office,’’ he obtained 
a commission in the gunners “ after writing on a form that 
I was born in Canada,’’ Later he was transferred to the 
Grenadier Guards, and it is of his service in the Guards 
Division that the book mainly treats. The discipline and 
devotion to duty of the Guards receive the eulogy they 
deserve, and one welcomes these sketches if for no other 
reason than that it is made clear in them that the discipline 
and devotion were not based on alcohol. We have had 
books of the Latrine School and of the Whisky Bottle 
School : here is a volume of the English Gentleman School 
to show that officers who gallantly led, and men who 
gallantly followed, were not kept going by dope or drink. 
Not that there was not desipere in loco—the locus being 
Paris, and Paris with no bones (but a good deal of flesh) 
about it. But in the line it was different. There is a 
general airiness and looseness about this book, reminding 
one of the Irishman’s definition of a net: “a lot of holes 
tied together with string,’’ but it makes capital reading. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwe'l contributes an interesting and char- 
acteristic foreword. 
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We approached Miss Luard’s book with just thejleast 
little touch of spleen, for it has a yellow band upon it— 
like the marking of a gas shell—telling us that Lord Allenby 
considers it ‘‘ unsurpassed by any war novel yet written.” 
We never care much for this damning with robust praise, 
but a perusal of the book led us to believe that after all 
what the field-marshal said might be evidence. Miss 
Luard spent the best part of four years as a nursing sister 
in France, and for much of that time was in charge of 
advanced Casualty Clearing Stations within a few miles 
of the front. She pays a fine tribute to the British and 
Dominion soldiers and incidentally conveys the impression 
that the moral of the Fifth Army was considerably higher 
than is sometimes believed. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that a Casualty Clearing Station often 
engendered optimism, except indeed amongst those too 
far gone to have any feelings at all. The sense of unspeak- 
able relief at finding oneself in an asylum, honourably 
won, after the horrors of the front, and the practical 
certainty of a period of rest at home had a very tonic 
effect. ‘‘A Blighty one’’ was something more than a 
mere phrase. 

“Copse 1254 (i.e. Rossignol Wood) is by the author 
of ‘‘ The Storm of Steel,” said to stand alone among German 
war books as the work of a man who enjoyed fighting for 
its own sake. Here Herr Jiinger gives us his reflections 
of a few weeks in the front line in 1918. He isa philosopher, 
moralising and commenting on questions political, ethical 
and tactical, jotting them down in his notebook and inter- 
spersing his comments with vivid descriptions of trench 
life and trench episodes. He tells us what he thinks of 
the Foreign Legion, of the place of the cinematograph in 
human affairs, of patriotism, and of the possible evolution 
of war. There are some extremely interesting reveries on 
mechanisation, and the author foresees the introduction 
of flying tanks. Of war itself he says ‘“‘with its test and 
strain it is the only proof of a country’s sound condition.” 
There are a vigour and virility in this book not unwelcome 
at a moment when the pendulum of thought is swinging 
high in the opposite direction. Unfortunately from the 
artistic point of view the last entry is dated August roth, 
1918, a mere forty-eight hours after Germany’s “‘ Black 
Day,” and we are thus robbed of the opportunity of seeing 
how Herr Jiinger’s philosophy stood the test. This book 
badly wants an index. 

The Rev. Henry Day is a member of the Society of Jesus. 
He is a man with whom Brebceuf would have liked to go 
out tiger shooting. And he is a man whom we should like 
to hear, over the wireless, engaged in discussion with the 
Rev. Eliot Warne—if that unfortunate cleric were alive— 
upon the ethics of war. Mr. Day frankly states that war 
is an outcome of the law of strife and progress impressed 
on our nature by its Creator and permitted in certain 
circumstances for the achievement of beneficent ends. 
This reassuring philosophy enabled the author to avoid 
any doleful reflections while in the Salonika campaign and 
later in France in 1918. There is a breeziness about 
““ Macedonian Memories ’’® which makes it capital reading 
and incidentally the book gives a clear account of the 
military operations in Macedonia, so much so that the 
priest seems sometimes submerged in the soldier. But 
Loyola will count that venial. 

“WAAC” is a ‘‘ Woman’s Story of the War,’’® by an 
anonymous writer who is ‘“‘ Compelled for Obvious Reasons 
to Cloak her Identity.’’ She also cloaks dates with a 
squid-like determination, for reasons which do not seem 
obvious at all. The book is written round the aphorism— 
or rather the petitio principii—that in the war “‘ self- 
control, resistance to natural impulses and desires went 
by the board.” Very early, on p. 21 to be exact, on her 
first arrival at a Base Hospital the authoress is asked 
a sensational question by a fellow worker of her sex: 
and later, on p. 127, the writer “ got a shock ’’—as indeed 
she well might—from what Gwen said to her. This book 
is thus hall-marked for an instant ‘‘best seller,’’ and people 
who like this kind of thing will find in it just the kind 
of thing they like. Meanwhile the writer has had her own 


romance; but candidly we will say that nothing bores 
us to tears so much as a description of someone else’s 
“honeymoon ’”’ (in inverted commas) even when the narra- 
tive is decked out by triads of full stops, and is reinforced 
with the word “ paradise ’’ conscripted as a kind of narra- 
tory camp-follower. We would however be doing this 
book an injustice were we to omit to state that there is 
much powerful writing in it; the writer has a sense of the 
dramatic and her descriptive ability is high. But her 
sense of humour is poor. There is (pp. 164 et seq.) an 
account of a spy mission with her lover into Germany 
which frankly arouses our curiosity and not least upon 
the question of language. Could a lady who has learned 
German from an English father in an English parsonage 
(p. 168) “‘ speak German very fluently and several of its 
dialects’’? (p. 170). It is certainly a remarkable achieve- 
ment. On the whole an unpleasant book. Someone— 
we forget who—after the perusal of a book leaving a bad 
taste in the mouth used to shout out “ Bring me Guy 
Mannering.’”’ Hand us “ Persuasion.” Get down ‘“ Fram- 
ley Parsonage.” 

We do not however need them at the moment for “‘ Toes 
Up’’? gives us the change required. To read this book 
after ‘‘ WAAC ”’ is to experience the feeling, after having 
left London in November gloom, of waking at a Riviera 
station, of seeing the Mediterranean blue and sunny, and 
of hearing the inevitable guitar somewhere playing Funicul, 
Funicula. “Toes Up”’ is the translation of “ scarpe al 
sole’’ spoken of those who die in battle, but the rather 
gloomy title is belied by this cheery book—although there 
are tragic things too, including a double execution. It 
is an account of experiences in the Alpini—tough soldiers 
fighting on a tough front. We wish that the author would 
remember that, in giving dates, the year is often a useful 
complement to day and month. 


DIPLOMACY FOR GENTLEMEN.* 


There are two methods by which this book can be 
adequately reviewed. There is the one-line advice to the 
public: Read every word of this book—twice. Or there 
is the other 
way of em- 
phasising 
the worth of 
this volume 
bythe length 
of the criti- 
cism —in 
which case 
this review 
would con- 
tinue to fifty 
thousand 
words. 

There 
have been 
many books 
which have 
discussed 
the diplo- 
macy which 
led up to 
the recent 
Great War. 
We have been given the English, the German, the French, 
and every other racial apology for that international 
catastrophe. Most of the apologies have been exceedingly 
ineffective. Now, at last—it is amazing how long delayed 
it has been—someone has discussed the whole matter from 
the standpoint of a civilised gentleman. It is clear that 
Mr. Harold Nicolson considers that there are moral and 
intellectual and cultural principles involved which are of 
more fundamental importance than the trivial national 
hopes and fears which lie on the surface of the case. 

The eight introductory pages of this book should be 

* “Tord Carnock.” By Harold Nicolson. 21s. (Constable.) 
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reprinted, in the chief languages of the world, and circu- 
lated as a code of ethics which should be applied in all 
international diplomacy. Of course there have been 
thousands of perfectly educated persons throughout the 
ages who have refused to believe that a man or a nation 
had the right to seize anything they can lay their hands 
on. But such well-mannered people have not often had 
any position in or near official circles. But here we have 
a book, written by the son of a great diplomatist, which 
lays down as an elementary principle that there is some- 
thing disgraceful in trying to conquer the world, in found- 
ing an empire by force. It suggests that what overfed 
persons sometimes call virility is something nearer crime. 
At least that is the impression one gets from reading 
Mr. Nicolson’s charmingly clear and lucid prose. 

He admits that Germany may have been immediately 
responsible for the Great War, by her actions during the 
years 1900-1914; “‘ though even then less at fault than 
Austria or Russia.’”’ But then he goes on, “ As regards 
the causes (1500-1900) I consider the main onus falls on 
England.” In other words his case is that we cannot 
blame Germany for her brutal bid for an empire between 
1900-1914, without, at the same time, accusing ourselves 
for the four centuries of British empire-building. 

“ Before we blame Germany, we must first blame our own 
Elizabethans. The spirit was exactly the same: the Germans 
however, owing to a higher state of culture and rectitude, 
behaved less blatantly: they were less successful. . . . The 
Germans, during the period which I cover, were fired by exactly 
the same motives and engeries which illumine what we still 
regard as one of the most noble passages in our early history.”’ 

Yet this writer can make out a very good case for his 
father, Lord Carnock’s, determination (when, as Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, he was a diplomatist and permanent head of 
our Foreign Office) to take every possible means of opposing 
to the force of Germany’s attack a superior force which 
would successfully resist it. Mr. Harold Nicolson, like 
all great artists, has a realist mind which can look on 
facts without sentimentality. That is why this account 
of the inevitable catastrophe of recent diplomacy makes 
such a gripping story. 

One uses the term “ inevitable ’’ because the realist 
must assume that the human factors were stupid and 
clumsy. Even: the charming and perfectly honest Sir 
Arthur Nicolson should, with more intellectual energy, 
have discovered a way out of the traps into which Russian 
intrigues were continually dragging us. There is much 
evidence in this candid statement that if we had not been 
friendly disposed to Russian bureaucracy there might have 
been no War. For example we tolerated Russian brutality 
in Persia (see page 354). When we did half protest, the 
Russian agent was “ transferred to Belgrade, where his 
abundant energy was devoted to encouraging Serbia to 
intrigue against Austria-Hungary.’’ But in this place it 
is impossible to discuss in detail the important facts of 
this volume. One can only repeat every word of it should 
be read; for its intellectual, its ethical, and its literary 
qualities alike. 


” 


G. R. TAYLOR. 


LESSER VICTORIANS.* 


It was Mr. Chesterton who noticed, in his brilliant essay 
on Victorian literature, that there was something pro- 
vincial about the greatest of the Victorians—about Dickens, 
and even Browning. What was true of the great men 
was far truer of the lesser; it is not a question of religion 
—Patmore exhibits it as clearly as Kinglake—and it may 
be that it sprang, a late and rather futile flower, from 
the hard and bloody soil of the struggle with Napoleon. 
For though, after Waterloo, the English rushed to the 
Continent, they went, as they put it, ‘‘ abroad,’’ an expres- 
sion which could not have been used by any Englishman 
before Tudor times, and would not, I think, have been 
used at all until the arrival of the Hanoverians completed 


* “Calverley and Some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth 
Century.”” By R. B. Ince. 12s. 6d. (Richards & Toulmin.) 


our severance from France and Italy. Then, what had 
been family quarrels became broils between strangers ; 
and the Englishman’s world shrank, even as it expanded 
to take in the Americas, the Indies, India, and the desolate 
deserts of Australia. That narrow world was loved in- 
tensely ; we gained in a certain emotion that finally 
flickered and fell in the ugly rocket of Jingoism, but we 
lost something which makes the modern Englishman feel 
that the Victorian spirit is, in some things, remoter than 
the spirit which enlivened this island in the days of 
Shakespeare or of Chaucer. 

There are however some men left who sympathise with 
and share the quaint provincialism of those far-off days : 
and Mr. Ince’s apparently complete agreement with his 
subject’s narrow, rather academic standpoint makes his 
book a very suitable memorial to their genius. At times, 
it is true, he carries acquiescence a little too far, and 
can only be excused on the grounds of sincerity, or of 
ignorance. Anyone may dislike Dr. Pusey, and despise 
the particular subjects to which he gave the attention of 
his massive learning ; but Mr. Ince should not, in petulance, 
call baptismal regeneration a medieval puerility—not, of 
course, because of the ill manners of his remark (there he 
but preserves the atmosphere of his little men, and of 
great ones), but because the doctrine in question is not 
medieval, but primitive. He is sometimes rather question- 
able on quite different matters. In discussing Calverley’s 
departure from Oxford he suggests that he could not 
find congenial society there, while at Cambridge there was 
Seeley, Skeat and Walter Besant. Well, at Oxford in his 
day were Frederic Harrison, C. L. Dodgson, C. H. Pearson 
and Lewis Campbell, the last at Calverley’s own college, 
Balliol. There is, I think, little doubt that Calverley’s 
rustication warned him that he must be gentler in his 
handling of university and college fossils, of which each 
university had a fine share. 

Mr. Ince writes of FitzGerald, Calverley, Monckton 
Milnes, Sterling and Kinglake. His book is a light-hearted, 
often brilliant, series of essays, in which he skilfully avoids 
dealing with any of the deeper aspects of life raised by 
some of his subjects. He is too satisfied with a superficial 
view ; for instance, in the essay on Milnes he mentions, 
misrepresents and dismisses with an ipse dixit Lafourcade’s 
criticism of Milnes. He writes : 

“To represent Monckton Milnes as merely vicious because 

he had a library of interesting erotica is surely more daring 
than true.” 
It certainly would be; but Lafourcade’s criticism is not 
this, but that Milnes asked the young Swinburne to 
Fryston in order to introduce him to the works of de Sade 
and other obscene books. This is quite a different accusa- 
tion from that which Mr. Ince dismisses so summarily. 


The best essays are those on FitzGerald and Kinglake. . 


What was the source of FitzGerald’s indolence and his 
amazing energy Mr. Ince does not answer directly; but 
from his well arranged and sympathetic essay I come 
away with the impression that FitzGerald only worked 
under the influence of some strong personal affection. 
All his writing, even the most trivial, gives one the impres- 
sion that it was a labour of love, and it seems likely that 
it was a labour for love. On Kinglake Mr. Ince is peculiarly 
interesting ; but I think he takes too high a view of that 
super-undergraduate’s ability. ‘‘ Eéthen ”’ is worthy of high 
praise ; though its merits have obscured those of another 
excellent book on the East, which Mr. Ince does not men- 
tion, Palgrave’s account of his travels. Kinglake spent 
long months in the writing of the history of the Crimean 
War ; and it is evident surely that his willingness to accept 
such a task is proof that he was not really a great historical 
writer, nor could have been. Mr. Ince truly says that 
“ Kinglake was unhappy in his subject”; but great 
historians find great subjects, and in his choice of this 
miserable squabble—which future ages will only remember 
because of Florence Nightingale and Leo Tolstoy—Kinglake 
exhibited that curious provincialism which was the curse 
and the courage of his times. 


R. RoBerts. 
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SPAIN YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW.* 


Barcelona is a touchstone for any book on modern 
Spain. No one can write about that turbulent city 
without disclosing the spirit in which he regards the 
nation. Hence of the twenty-three pages devoted to 
the capital of Catalonia by Mr. Baerlein, no fewer 
than eighteen relate to present political conditions. 
He admits that the Dictatorship has accomplished “a 
large amount of good’”’; yet somehow he leaves the 
impression of being less than just to King Alfonso. 
Why, for one thing, drag in and expatiate upon, to 
the extent of citing a consultant of Wimpole Street, the 
disease by which the royal heirs are supposed to be 
afflicted ? And why should Mr. Baerlein discount 
the opinion of that ‘‘ foreign observer ’”’ who believes 
the sentiment of the nation is strongly in favour of 
the monarchy? After all, Mr. Baerlein is only 
another ‘“‘ foreign observer.’’ His opinions too are 
strangely at variance with the spirit with which he 
claims to have visited the country—a spirit which 
delayed him for three days on the frontier lest he 
should make an undignified entrance to a land of so 
much tradition. A writer who has so much reverence 
for so many things of Spain might have shown some for 
one of its most venerable institutions. 

But it must not be overlooked that the majority of Mr. 
Baerlein’s pages are devoted to the Spain of yesterday, 
and that in those pages he weaves into his narrative much 
of interest derived from reading and observation, even if 
he seems to imply that it is only in Seville that the ladies 
wear high combs with black mantillas. There is some- 
thing here about most of the towns from Fuenterrabia to 
Gerona, and the numerous photographic illustrations have 
been selected with unusual care. If a second edition is 
demanded, it will be well to correct the careless sentences 
on page 271. 

Henry C. SHELLEY. 


TRUTH ABOUT LIFE. 


The author of ‘“ All Smoke’’! is handicapped by a 
challenging assertion on its jacket—‘‘a careful realism 
which embodies truth about life.’’ In so far as all books 
dealing with human-kind or animate matter are likely to 
contain a modicum of truth about life, the claim is justified. 
‘* The House with the Green Shutters ”’ is a classic example 
of a mean subject swelling to a masterpiece, but the hand- 
ling of greed and sensuality, of callous indifference to 
normal human ties, is not a task for inexperienced pens. 

If we are to believe this tale of ignoble beings, who act 
from motives insufficiently explained, life is a sorry busi- 
ness. Realism confined to squalid details, internal and 
external, without psychological bearing on the develop- 
ment of character, offends without illuminating. Yet 
Mr. McFadyen’s honesty of intention is manifest ; that it 
fails of achievement is saddening, for he does not revel. 
If his world is uniformly grey or black, it is at least free 
from the unclean hues of iridescence. 

The story deals with petty folk in a small Scottish town. 
Though jogging along discursively, it abounds in accident, 


‘illness, death, murder and suicide, just escaping melodrama 


by restraint in the telling. The author may, for aught one 
knows, be recounting a series of actual events; but he 
has neither exercised the creator’s right of selection, nor 
presented the truth about life. A saving gleam of humanity 
makes one hope for better things in the future. 

The title and publishers of ‘‘ Sanatorium ”’ ? alike warn 
us that the theme is painful. The sensitive will inevitably 


* “Spain Yesterday and To-morrow.”’ By Henry Baerlein. 
10s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


1“ All Smoke.’’ By } Ferdinand McFadyen. (Constable.) 
2 “ Sanatorium.’’ By Donald Stewart. (Chatto & Windus.) 
3 “Three Daughters.” By Jane Dashwood. (John Murray.) 
7s. 6d. each.—* ‘“‘ He-Who-Came?’’ By Constance Holme. 
6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Hostelry where Cervantes 
lived in Toledo. 
From “ Spain,” by Henry Baerlein (Herbert Jenkins). 


shrink from this record of disease; but here pathological 
detail, unpleasant as it is, explains definite psychological 
reactions. The characters are personalities, not ‘‘ cases.’ 
Donald Stewart has a sense of values. He gives us a 
young man in the grip of tuberculosis, yet able to realise 
the possibility of mental expansion during his compulsory 
quiescence. 

““ He lay in bed, slept for hours, watched the progress of the 
sunlight across the wall, thought about things. . . . Standing 
upright, rushing about and earning your daily bread, there was 
neither time nor inclination for thought. Now, cribbed and 


confined within a prison seven feet by three and a half, Clive 
found himself heir to the limitless kingdoms of the mind.’’ 


He leaves the Sanatorium uncured, maybe incurable. 
The tale ends, as it begins, on a hemorrhage. But his 
death would be no tragedy ; his short journey has taught 
him so much of the truth about life. And his creator, 
in addition to a sense of values, has a gift for language of 
compensating beauty. The following passage, where one 
patient soothes another in the night, leaves the reader in 
a mood to forgive physical horrors : 

“The quiet voice flowed out and enveloped the listeners in 
a tide of comfort. In its smooth cadences hung a motif of 
resistance, of hope, of the chances of ultimate escape. Suddenly 
there was nothing to be heard, nothing to be noticed except 
this voice. The darkness had retreated, the emptiness had 
withdrawn its folded oppression. And now there was silence 
and peace.” 

The recommendation of a work by the Book Society is 
the outcome of considered and distinguished opinion; a 
critic therefore, almost unconsciously, sets a high standard. 
Although ‘‘ Jane Dashwood ”’’ conceals the identity of a 
practised writer, want of experience as a novelist from 
time to time betrays her. The book opens delightfully. 
Witty throughout, it sparkles with the natural fun and 
foolery of Lady Pomfret’s three daughters, whose characters 
are as clear as those of their suitors are obscure. Lady 
Pomfret herself is a vivid study ; her husband convincing, 
though less definite; but Julian Carr, the moody and 
elusive lover, who should have dominated the reader, 
as he dominates the mind and heart of Lydia, is a shadow. 
We are asked to believe in his nobility and worth on the 
testimony of his acquaintance, which is contradicted by 
Julian’s fickle behaviour and insupportable manners. 

For Jane Dashwood he has doubtless a body and soul. 
Either she knows so much about him that her imagination 
conceives him as visible to others, or she knows too little, 
Rejected by this phantom, in dread of spinsterhood—‘‘ No 
longer young, but treated as a child by her mother. ‘ Where 
are you going ?’ every time she leaves the room,”’ Lydia 
turns to John Paynton, her former betrothed. ‘“‘‘I need 
scarcely tell you,’ John said when he took her hand, ‘ what 
pleasure this will give my mother.’ ‘ Nor I,’ said Lydia, 
smiling faintly, ‘ what pleasure it will give mine.’ ” 

These dutiful sentiments cover a world of bitter truth. 
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The author ruthlessly portrays the unabashed hunt for 
husbands, the fate of the women left over: sordid realities 
underlying the leisured ease, elegance and obedience of life 
in the Victorian era. 

Constance Holme, whose fine novel, “‘ The Splendid 
Fairing,’’ won the Femina Prize some years ago, has 
broken her long silence with a fantasy called ‘‘ He-Who- 
Came ?’’* Untrammelled by “ realism,’ it contains a 
living truth—truth in the futility of malice, the consolatory 
grace of kindness. It has the quality of a day-dream, such 
a dream as might befall delicate imaginations amid new- 
mown hay and strewn poppies. 

The tale is told in homely fashion ; but it is the homeli- 
ness of an artist whose cunning construction is the result 
of training and purpose. The sublime and the ridiculous 
walk hand in hand, attaining their height in the scene 
where Aunt Martha, followed by a bull in quest of butter, 
charms the ‘“‘ Tainty Herb” from a field. Miss Holme 
attempts no explanation of the unlikely. 

““Wolfenden and Maud Ellen were both of them modern 
products, already in touch with the outside world that has 
little time for wonder. Even Billy-Bob’s ready acceptance of 
the impossible was only the narrow acceptance of the child- 
mind that sees nothing marvellous in marvels. It was only 


with Tom that the thing that had happened would force itself 
into the slow seed-bed of his dale mind, and there breed beauty.” 


And that, according to poets, is the very heart of truth. 
C. A. NICHOLSON. 


JOHN FRANKLIN’S BRIDE.* 


Mrs. Gell has done wisely and admirably in allowing 
these letters to speak almost entirely for themselves. 
Beyond a foreword and a very few explanatory notes and 
linkings up, they tell their own story of that tragically 
brief romance between Sir John Franklin and Eleanor 
Anne Porden which developed in the shadow of the French 
Revolution. Under stress of long absences and anxious 
fears for each other’s welfare, he facing the uncertainties 
and rigours of Arctic exploration, and she battling with 
a delicate constitution and acting the part of devoted 
daughter, they are exceptionally revealing and complete 
in themselves. Surely two more divergent natures never 
became united, nor could there be more divergence in their 
natures than in their surroundings and occupations. 

John Franklin came of an old Lincolnshire family. 
Puritanical in outlook, shy and awkward in society, he 
hated London and all the publicity it entailed, and spent 


* “ John Franklin’s Bride.” By the Hon. Mrs. Gell. 15s. 
(John Murray.) 


one of his Arctic voyages, having embroidered 


From “John Franklin’s Bride,” by the Hen. Mrs. Gell (Jobn Murray). 


most of his time when not abroad in his home county. 
On the other hand, Eleanor was a Londoner through and 
through, with exceptional social gifts, a poetess who 
gathered a joyous crowd of friends and admirers round 
her, though much of her time and strength were expended 
in caring for her invalid mother, and later in looking after 
her father and accompanying him on his Continental 
travels. These then were the two whose letters reflect 
such intimate glimpses of their devotion to each other, 
their individual tastes and activities. 

It is curious to follow the unfolding of such diverse 
natures in the quaintly decorous terms of the period (not 
until they are married does Eleanor commence other than 
Dear Sir ’’), and again and again Franklin’s rigorous 
principles are allowed to throw their ponderous weight : 
“TIT am now indeed acting somewhat contrary to my usual 
practice of writing a letter on Sunday, as I conceive that 
to be an unnecessary work (unless under particular circum- 
stances) and therefore one that ought to be deferred to 
some other opportunity.” To him writing was always 
somewhat of an effort, a misfortune which earned him many 
a gentle rebuke: ‘‘ I must confess you have a little disap- 
pointed me, for I am apt to think that persons frequently 
arrive at a more intimate knowledge of each other’s feelings 
and sentiments from unrestrained epistolary intercourse, 
than even from the interchange of an equal number of 
visits.”’ To Eleanor the art of expressing herself came 
with the greatest readiness ; with utmost ease she was able 
to write at length and entertainingly of the most trivial 
happenings. After wilfully misreading his rather laboured 
and contradictory description of his beloved Lincolnshire— 
“Cannot you take a joke? You know I dearly love to turn 
anyone’s meaning inside out!’’, and again: 

“ Think not that I expect to melt you, for had you not been 
already hardened by three polar winters, you must be now 
like my tears, and like everything else in this great town, com- 
pletely frozen. No—every spark of hope is extinguished in 
my bosom; therefore as willows are out of season—and my 
garters withal rather the worse for wear—as the Serpentine is 
frozen over and even the Thames at Waterloo Bridge nearly 
inaccessible from icebergs—as daggers and poison are too melo- 
dramatic ; and opening a vein too surgical and unsentimental ; 
and as razors and pistols are somewhat masculine resources 


and moreover commonplace; I beg to know your pleasure as 
to the disposal of myself.’ 


Her taste in architecture, her keen interest in all the 
scientific discoveries cf the day, her real enjoyment of all 
the social gatherings of which she was always the life 
and soul, and her infectious gaiety, these all ripple 
joyously from her pen, and one can imagine what 
delight they brought to the lonely traveller 
facing such tremendous hazards in the Arctic 
regions. Considering the diversities it is sur- 
prising that only two real difficulties seem to 
have arisen, both of which concerned those 
Puritanical principles which must often have 
been a sore trial to such a buoyant personality. 
The first was when, contrary to their earlier 
understanding, he objected to her name being 
associated with any of her publications (needless 
to say, this met with the dignified reproof it 
deserved) ; and the second was on the vexed 
question of Sunday observance. If however 
Franklin’s sterling worth appears to suffer for 
his lack of self-interpretation (this is readily 
recognised in what it inspires), it is in 
Eleanor’s letters that we get nearer to his fine 
qualities, vet we must confess we see also 
a rather surprising tinge of selfishness and 
readiness to let her bear the brunt of things, 
though they were ever the most loyal of 
friends. A disease of long standing, but 
bravely resisted, took severe toll of this 
radiant being, and claimed its victim after 
they had been married but eighteen months, 
and five days after she had nobly sped him on 


his flag with her dying hands. 
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Not only do these letters reflect with remarkable clarity 
two interesting personalities, but they throw a very 
intriguing searchlight on the life of that period, drawing 
into radius and focusing from a fresh viewpoint various 
outstanding events and people. 


L. O. 


MARY GLADSTONE.* 


The diaries and letters of Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew) 
are alive with interest because she was herself a very vital 
personality, with strong likes and dislikes, with enthusiasms, 
prejudices and opinions which she put into writing with 
unpremeditated candour. And they give, as Mrs. Master- 
man says in a preface, ‘‘ an unusual, full and panoramic 
record of that Victorian London that is so fast slipping 
out of our reach : a London without telephones or motors ; 
when people travelled ‘ on the wings of the wind ’ in some- 
one’s ‘ lightning brougham’; when Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales, filled the place in public functions now filled 
by the Duchess of York; when churches overflowed and 
Eternal Punishment was a subject of dinner-party conversa- 
tion; when Wagner was a forerunner of the Russian 
ballet as the newest ‘ highbrow ’ dissipation.” 

The diaries begin in 1870 and, with a gap of seven years 
after 1904, continue, in more or less amplitude, down to 
1924. Some of the entries are scrappy; there are occa- 
sional references to good talks that are not reported ; and 
now and then meetings with interesting persons of whom 
we are told nothing but their names. But there is enough 
of vivid description, character sketching, table-talk, com- 
ment on people and events to make amends for all this. 
The pictures of home life at Hawarden, and those of the 
diarist’s father, especially in his later years, are graphic 
and charming. Among the many she liked and admired 
were Ruskin, Tennyson (with reservations), A. J. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, Parnell (until she was disillusioned by the 
disclosure of his secret life), Alfred Lyttelton, Burne-Jones 
and many another, including a host of her women friends ; 
and chief among her dislikes were Disraeli (she thought 
his ‘‘ Lothair’’ “‘ snobbish and trash’’) and Browning. 
In 1870 she notes : 


“Browning came in afterwards and made himself very 
agreeable, telling us all sorts of things about George Eliot. 
He says she has a mind capable of anything, but is easily dis- 
couraged. Mr. B. is not altogether a remarkable person to look 
at, and talks in a rather too self-confident way.”’ 


A few years later, describing a dinner at Cambridge, she 
says she was “ handed in by old Browning (disliked him 
more than ever, we talked about ‘ The Ring and the Book’ 
and ‘Abt Vogler’)’’; and goes on to mention among 
those she has seen much of during the week, ‘“‘ R. Browning, 
whom I liked less than ever. He talks everybody down 
with his dreadful voice and always places his person in 
such disagreeable proximity with yours and puffs and blows 
and spits in yr. face. I tried to think of ‘ Abt Vogler,’ but 
it was no use—he couldn’t ever have written it.”’ 

Tennyson impressed her much more favourably, though 
whenever he visited people or they visited him he seems 
to have spent a good deal of time in reading his poems to 
them. He read ‘“‘ Maud”’ on one occasion: ‘‘ Lucy was 
much impressed. He glared at me and explained every- 
thing as if I had never heard of it. He also read ‘ Sir 
Galahad ’ and ‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,’ saying ‘ any fool cd. read 


them.’’’ On other occasions he read ‘“‘ Maud” again, 
and “ Harold,” ‘“‘ Daisy Miller,” the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ” ; 
and even his manners are not always satisfactory: ‘“‘ He 


makes us a little hot sometimes, says near the wind things, 
but all it an odd childlike way.’’ Throughout you catch 
glimpses of all manner of people—of George Augustus 
Sala, described as a Daily Telegraph reporter, ‘‘a rum 
man’”’; of Joseph Chamberlain who “ brought loads of 
orchids and was altogether very pleasant”; of John 
Morley, who hates Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘ and only now 
believes in the former as a great poet’’; of the Tennant 


* “ Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew): Her Diaries and Letters.” 
Edited by Lucy Masterman. 21s. (Methuen.) 


circle—‘‘ Margot, aged 18, perhaps the most really pretty 
and clever of the lot’’; of Shorthouse, author of “‘ John 
Inglesant,”’ with “an appalling impediment in his speech, 
really almost like a sort of convulsion’’; of “ the flabby 
limp figure of Oscar Wilde mooning about ’’; and a multi- 
tude of others. She discusses politics, social and industrial 
affairs, and criticises books she has read as well as their 
authors. Her last letter, printed here (1924), speaks with 
some emphasis of Bernard Shaw’s play : 


“How foolish it is of all the world to rave of ‘ St. Joan’ for 
lack of someone speaking the truth. When Watts painted 
Papa, because he was Watts everyone raved, till I went to see 
it in Christ Church Hall, at Oxford, and said at once, ‘ It’s 
awful.’ Then the Dean echoed me, and one by one all that saw 
it took up the same tune, and the picture was returned to Watts, 
who quite agreed and destroyed it! Someone should show up 
Bernard Shaw.” 


You may not always agree with her, but her outspoken- - 


ness on all subjects, whether she is right or wrong, gives 
her diaries piquancy as well as interest. They are valuable 
for their portraits of her contemporaries and for the many 
shrewd foot-notes to history she jotted down in them. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


CLEMENCEAU’S LAST WORDS.* 


Two men were chiefly responsible for France’s victory 
in the Great War, Foch, who commanded her armies, 
and Clemenceau, who organised the nation with unbending 
resolution and inflexible courage, sweeping aside the 
weaklings, energising the feeble and stimulating his Allies. 
Both share the palm and the crown. 

Clemenceau when Prime Minister placed Foch in military 
control of France and secured for him later the supreme 
command of all the Allied forces on the Western front. 
Foch proved to the world that Clemenceau had chosen 
well. Clemenceau defended Foch from the political wolves 
in the black hours after the disaster of the Chemin des 
Dames. They had violent differences of opinion, and Foch 
made no secret of them. During and after the Versailles 
negotiations, Foch made or permitted more than one open 
attack on Clemenceau. The politician kept silence. Not 
until M. Recouly, after the death of Foch, published his 
memoirs with their bitter criticisms of Clemenceau did the 
old man reply. 

I cannot share the views of those who find in this volume 
the splenetic outbursts of a defeated politician. Clemenceau 
writes—please note that he did not start the controversy— 
with dignity, good humour and sang-froid. He is the 
most dangerous of all opponents, for he delivers his rapier- 
like thrusts with an air of the most generous good-will. 

What were these great differences that divided the old 
friends ? The first was over the question of how the 
supreme command should be used. Clemenceau, having 
won for Foch the place of Generalissimo on the Western 
front, wanted Foch to command the Allied forces, to order 
their leaders, drive them and insist on their obedience. 
Foch believed that the better way was to influence, to 
persuade and to win with good-will. 

The particular issue where the difference was most acute 
was over the use of two million men being accumulated by 
America in France. Clemenceau wanted large sections of 
these men rushed to the front to relieve the terrible strain 
on the French armies. General Pershing insisted that the 
Americans must wait until they could operate as a unit 
and not fritter their strength away in reinforcing other 
armies. Foch, with the concurrence of M. Poincaré, 
assented to this; Clemenceau raged furiously against it. 
‘Our men were falling, falling!’’ France had over a 
million dead, and millions wounded and disabled. ‘‘ The 
blood of our soldiers was flowing in torrents, while two 
million men who had come over expressly to help them 
were compelled to wait until our war magnificos should be 
pleased to think better.” Clemenceau maintains that 


* “Grandeur and Misery of Victory.” By Georges Clemen- 
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when America struck at the Argonne, within a few weeks 
of the Armistice, the War was practically over. 

Probably Foch was right. I was visiting the American 
Head-quarters in France in the summer of 1918, when 
the matter was being fought out, and my own impression 
then was that under no circumstances would Pershing yield. 
But everyone recognised the patriotic fervour of Clemen- 
ceau’s purpose. 

The next great difference between the two was over 
the settlement of Europe after the War. Foch and 
Clemenceau were agreed in accepting the Armistice, for 
they both knew that once the military result had been 
achieved, they had no right to throw away the lives of 
more men. But Foch dallied with the idea of carrying 
France’s frontiers to the Rhine and of creating a nominally 
independent state, really under French control, on the 
Palatine. Clemenceau would have none of it, and his 
grim story of the massacre of Pirmasens on February 12th, 
1924, shows how the movement for an independent Rhine- 
land was killed once and for all. 

These controversial matters are, to most of us, the least 
important part of the book. What is really vital is the 
frank and delightful revelation of Clemenceau himself and 
the sidelights on his philosophy of life. One can picture 
this old man, wonderful in his mid-eighties, writing this 
book in his modest and peaceful retirement. He had 
saved France—let there be no forgetting that fact. It 
was due to him above all others that the embusqués and 
the half-hearted did not prevail. Often enough, during 
the darkest days of the War, you would find him in the 
early morning in the trenches, in the afternoon facing the 
Chamber, and long into the night battling with his Allies 
to force them to do more. When he wrote this book the 
France he saved had for the moment almost forgotten 
what he had done, and remembered mainly the petty 
partisan issues of later days. 

Clemenceau gives many delightful thumbnail sketches 
of the Allied statesmen. For Mr. Lloyd George he retained 
the growling respect which one hard fighter feels for another. 
He tells the story of President Wilson one day interposing 
between them with outstretched arms, saying pleasantly, 
“Well, well; I have never come across two such un- 
reasonable men!’”’ and thus allowing angry argument to 
end in laughter. He shows us Lord Balfour, *‘ the most 
cultured, the most gracious, the most courteous of adaman- 
tine men.”’ Mr. Bonar Law would, he maintains, have 
been a first-class Frenchman had he not been wholly 
British. Lord Robert Cecil he sees as a Christian who 
believes and is fain to live his belief, with a smile like a 
Chinese dragon to express a stubborn mind banged, barred 
and bolted against arguments. Colonel House is to him 
“a super-civilised person escaped from the wilds of Texas, 
who sees everything, who understands everything, and 
while never doing anything but what he thinks fit, knows 
how to gain the ear and respect of everybody. A good 
American, very nearly as good as a Frenchman.” 

M. Clemenceau’s real bitterness is kept for later years, 
the days when, to quote his foot-notes: ‘‘ America stands 
revealed as a pitiless creditor,’’ and ‘‘ England hears a 
Snowden grossly insulting France for the sake of currying 
favour with Germany.” 

Clemenceau, in this message to the world, written with 
the wings of the Angel of Death already rustling over his 
head, saw danger ahead for the nation he loved. ‘“‘ Germany 
is re-arming,” he declared, ‘‘ spending more on military 
preparations to-day than France does. The Versailles 
Treaty that was to have secured the peace of Europe for 
generations has been scandalously mutilated. America 
has broken our lot in the economic sphere for an indeter- 
minate time. What can we expect from an ideologist 
whose ideology has run dry, who most generously gives 
his blood and then seeks compensation in cash ?’’ And 
yet he does not despair. ‘I strive to hope against hope, 
and I am not unaware that out of the corruptions of de- 
cadence come possibilities of regeneration. . . .° France will 
be what the men of France deserve.”’ 


F. A. MACKENZIE. 


AN ENGLISH LABOUR LEADER.* 


An Englishman, and a Yorkshireman at that, with all 
the characteristics of his race, Ben Turner, now at sixty- 
seven, is a member of the government; as industrious as 
ever. A kindly, capable man, happy in his family, simple 
in his tastes, sincere in his convictions. A consistent lover 
of peace, lifelong in his opposition to international war- 
fare, Mr. Turner in this autobiography has no word of ill- 
will for anyone whom he has met. He tells the story of an 
English labour leader’s career in our own times; the 
story of a trade union official attracted to the moderate 
socialist programme and always ready to serve his fellows 
on town council and in parliament. (Was he not even 
secretary to a Yorkshire Fabian Society before joining 
the I.L.P. ?) Quite fearless too in his dealings with friend 
or foe, and as ready to do a good turn to an enemy—if he 
has one, which we doubt—as to spend himself on helping 
a neighbour. No wonder when Mr. Turner was out of 
parliament, ‘‘ decent Tories have publicly and privately 
said they missed me from the place. It wasn’t my politics 
they missed, but perhaps my human attitude to every- 
body. Every policeman in the House was friendly with 
me. ‘They are yet.” Why not? It is certain Mr. Turner 
is friendly with them. 

Other prominent persons come into this biography. 
There is Bernard Shaw for instance, writing to Ben Turner 
for ‘‘a few published stories in north country dialect.” 
Mr. Shaw explains that it is for a play about Joan of Arc 
he wants help. ‘It is no use making the girl talk like 
Dr. Johnson ; I must devise some sort of dialect for her ; 
and as she was north country I want to found it on our 
north country talk.’’ Shaw’s letters (for there are others) 
are quite properly “‘ put away as prized family possessions.”’ 

There are many good things in this autobiography. The 
sketches of Yorkshire life fifty years ago, the recollections 
of the author’s boyhood, incidents of strikes and labour 
disputes. Some of us who knew Ben Turner over thirty 
years ago find him in this book, as in the portraits it con- 
tains, curiously unchanged. It is the same outspoken 
friend of humanity, the same hopeful lover of literature ; 
a man of happy disposition, who can count his blessings 
and feel sure, in his cheerful outlook and high ideals, that 
the world is a vastly better place than when he was young. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 


STRAVINSKY.+ 


Stravinsky has said that most of the criticism directed 
against him emanates from England. This short study by 
Mr. Eric Walter White—which is not much more than an 


analysis of the composer’s major works—hints at the. 


reasons for England’s antagonism. The English music- 
lover is not wont to listen with his brain: to him music 
is primarily an appeal to the emotions, reached through 
his senses and not through his intellect. Mr. White makes 
it clear that Stravinsky’s music is as much the outcome of 
intellectual theorising as cubism in painting is, or imagism 
in poetry. Sometimes, as in ‘“‘ Petrouschka,’’ a theme of 
universal appeal has been exploited and chords struck 
which evoke a sympathetic response in normally musical 
breasts; but ‘‘ Petrouschka”’ is early work, written in 
1911, and nothing of Stravinsky’s since that date has found 
a place in the affections of English audiences. There have 
always been enthusiasts for ‘‘ Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
and although “‘ Les Noces ”’ was violently attacked by the 
press when it was first performed in England, there were 
many defenders of it, among them Mr. H. G. Wells. The 
more important of his later works, belonging to the Neo- 
classical period, have not been given in England; only 
the ballet ‘‘ Apollo Musagates ’’ has braved the suffrage of 
the London public. The opera-oratorio, ‘‘ Gidipus Rex,” 


* “ About Myself.” By Ben Turner. With a Foreword by 


the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, P.C. 10s. 6d. (Humphrey 
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about which Mr. White writes with convincing enthusiasm, 
has yet to be produced over here and until we have heard 
that, the concerto, and the capriccio for piano and orchestra, 
it is impossible for us to form a true estimate of a composer 
whose formula undergoes constant changes. For all his 
Russian roots, Stravinsky’s work is the fruit of an intel- 
lectualism distinctly French in character and it is not 
surprising that he finds his most faithful admirers in France. 
H. O. 


CITIZEN WILKES.* 


We all are Wilkesites nowadays. Time was—and not so 
long ago—when that very lively Lord Mayor and Member 
of Parliament was looked at darkly or askance and hastily 
bracketed by the beardedly superior with Tom Paine, 
Titus Oates and Beelzebub ; but the swing of the balance 
towards larger views and common sense and better-written 
history has brought some redemption for him in the popular 
view ; and now it is generally recognised that while still 
he was as witty and impudent a profligate as his or any 
age produced, he yet—beginning by accident as he himself 
confessed—laid some of the surest foundations of British 
liberty and struck hard at the system of privileges which 
cursed political life in the days of Walpole; though the 
influence of Sir Robert was probably not quite so corrupt 
as Mr. Postgate appears to believe. This is a very excellent 
book. Delving ingeniously as well as industriously in the 
records, and bringing to light points and information which, 
although available to biographers of Wilkes, have been 
generally overlooked, he has managed to impart freshness 
of facts and thought to a theme that we had believed was 
seriously overworked. The least happy page of the book 
is that of the title. ‘‘ That Devil Wilkes ’’ doubtless was 
an honest sentiment of Farmer George; but it was no 
more inspired than any other utterance of those royal 
lips and is hardly appropriate to this volume, having a 
needlessly belittling effect. 

While Mr. Postgate adds nothing positively new to the 
information already printed about John Wilkes, he has 
brought his sinuous figure and curious face into an added 
prominence by painting carefully the background of the 
stage on which he acted his public part, and by making 
more definite the peculiar social atmosphere of the times. 
It is in these respects that this volume stands out from the 
other works in the small library that has been written about 
Wilkes in recent years. The ignorance of those days was 
appalling ; and the manners of the general populace worse 
than dreadful. Open and base ridicule was cast on passers-by 
whose appearance seemed eccentric to the coarse fools who 
flouted them ; and this ata period when eccentricities were 
elaborately cultivated by the fops and fribbles of fashion 
who strutted and posed for their gilded hour. London 
and the great cities stank, and the highways in wintry or 
rainy seasons were an endless quagmire ; these and other 
similar disadvantages making the agitations of Wilkes’s 
campaigns the more difficult and his extraordinary popu- 
larity with the mass of the people therefore the more 
striking. It is the easiest thing in the world to forget 
the pains and disadvantages our forefathers endured 
less than a hundred and fifty years ago. Yet a 
true account of the times of the earlier Georges 
brings excuse for the follies and mad extravagance of 
Wilkes, and make clearer still the debt we owe him for the 
successful fight he made for those rights and liberties of 
citizenship and humanity which, won for this country, have 
also in some measure helped all the free democracies of 
the world. 

On the whole Mr. Postgate’s is a genial portrait of the 
man. He sees the blotches and blemishes—to which indeed 
no historian worth his salt could be blind—but he recognises 
also that, with his upbringing and his wretched marriage, 
Wilkes was handicapped from the start, and is entitled 
to fairer play than formerly was allowed to him. He was 
not an unkind man, and although he hit hard where and 


* “That Devil Wilkes.’”” By Raymond Postgate. 14s. 
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when it would hurt the most, he preserved a sense of 
humour, which however did not greatly amuse or fortify 
the adversary assailed. His methods in fighting duels, 
as in the less personally dangerous but more exacting 
battles of his public life, were scrupulously according to 
the rules ; so that if Wilkes was not precisely a gentleman, 
he behaved very like one at crises, and sometimes a great 
deal better than the titled persons with whom he fought. 
And it is pleasant to know that, hard as they had opposed 
each other, in the end, when Wilkes, like other “‘ lost leaders,”’ 
had softened and was weary of right doing in his sometimes 
wrong ways, and went to court, he exchanged friendly words 
with the old King who had bitterly hated him and whom 
he had vexed and troubled so seriously and persistently. 
The brightness of the book is added to by its author’s 
passing private judgments; as on the Lord Mayors and 
the City Corporation of later days, and on the quality of 
the claret at Chesham. 
C. E. LAWRENCE. 


A TELLER OF TALES. 


Mr. A. E. Coppard has been at it again, and the news 
will be welcome to the ever increasing circle of his readers. 
Of the three books recently issued under his name, one 
is a privately printed brochure containing his fairy tale, 
“The Gollan.’’! This gollan or gosling was the son of 
a swineherd, and grew up to be a great powerful fellow, 
but because of his strength and of his inability to say 
‘“ No,” he was always at the beck and call of everyone 
else. At length he did a good turn to a leprecaun, who 
rewarded the gollan by bestowing on him the gift of invisi- 
bility except when asleep. And now you have all the 
necessary ingredients for the Coppardian fantasy which 
follows, a wise and whimsical tale which in its dénouement 
draws close to the realm of fable. 

“* Unseen, unknown, the good Gollan lived on for many years 
in great privation, and when he at last came to die (though 
nobody knew even about that) he had grown mercifully wise 


and wrote his own epitaph—though nobody ever saw it: 
‘* To choose was my need, but need brooks no choosing.” 


The second book from Mr. Coppard’s officina scriptoris 


1 “ The Gollan,” printed for Earl and Florence Fisk.—? ‘‘ The 
Man from Kilsheelan.’’ Limited edition, signed. tos. 6d. 
(Jackson.)—* “ Pink Furniture.’’ 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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is one of the ‘‘ Furnival Books,” a new series of slim but 
handsome limited editions. The story of ‘‘ The Man 
from Kilsheelan ’’* is itself not new—it appeared in 1925 
in “ The Black Dog ’’—but for reprinting it has been some- 
what amended and endowed with a lively preface. In 
this the author avers that he would have no qualms what- 
ever about rewriting periodically all that he has ever 
written, but in the case of A. E. Coppard at any rate let 
us hope that the task will never be attempted. The 
man who came from Kilsheelan and his companion, Tom 
Tool, two old Irish peasants escaped from an asylum, are 
characters so well drawn that even an experienced Irish 
critic, who knew not his Coppard, hailed the writer with 
joy as a countryman of his own. 

“The Man from Kilsheelan ”’ is the story of a tragedy, 
but the reader certainly will not find it to be a tragic 
story. 

It has often been a matter of surmise whether A. E. 
Coppard would ever extend his sphere of activity from the 
short story to the novel. In ‘ Pink Furniture ’’? he has 
very nearly answered the query, for the two hundred and 
fifty odd pages of this book contain one of the most delight- 
ful stories for children, young and old, that the present 
century has produced. In the third chapter of the book, 
Toby Tottel sets off on his wanderings in search of the 
pink furniture of his dream, and in the twenty-ninth he 
returns home to find it there. But the intervening chapters 
afford Mr. Coppard innumerable opportunities to display 
his command of the folk-tale, his fantastic humour and his 
unequalled grace of vocabulary and style. Here are all 
the types of character dear to the heart of youth, a pirate 
chief, a fairy princess, a piping faun, an infallible sleuth 
(Toby Tottel himself), a faithful maiden, and a giant so 
big and strong that he can lift a river from its bed and 
twine it round his neck like a scarf. From first to last 
“ Pink Furniture ’’ has not a dull paragraph, much less 
a dull page, and for the “‘ very young ”’ or for the “‘ rather 
older ’’ we can imagine no greater treat than to have this 
book gradually read through to them. They will take 
their own meaning out of what they hear, but at times— 
we have no doubt—the reader, while sharing all their 
pleasure, will be stirred by thoughts of a different, a deeper 
kind. And interspersed throughout the book both reader 
and hearers will be charmed to find some of those swinging 
lyrics which Mr. Coppard knows so well how to write. 

Yes, ‘‘ Pink Furniture ’”’ is a book, not to borrow, but 
to keep. 


J. B. CuapmMan. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD.* 


“But there was always excitement in the air,’’ said 
Mrs. Cole. One would think so. Albeit the islands of 
the Philippine group where she and her anthropological 
husband went are gems of tropic vegetation, yet the fauna is 
not always desirable. She relates how another American 
scientist, with whom the natives appeared to be on the 
most friendly terms, was foully done to death—and with 
no reason that one could ascertain. Of course he may 
have offended in a perfectly unconscious manner one of 


their tribal regulations. ‘‘ Someone is dead,” called Juan, 
as he started down the steps, “and people can ask the 
man who it is.”” ‘‘ It is only a poor man,”’ he explained 


when he returned a quarter of an hour later, “ if he had 
been rich the church bells would have rung and there would 
have been feasting and celebrating.’’ Juan was the Coles’s 
admirable servant ; he made life as smooth for them as in 
that region was possible, and the account of it is extremely 
interesting. 

Interesting also is Mr. Harold Armstrong’s book on the 


* “Savage Gentlemen.’”’ By Mabel C. Cole. 10s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—"‘ Turkey and Syria Reborn.” By Harold Arm- 
strong. 15s. (John Lane.)—‘‘ New Worlds to Conquer.” By 
Richard Halliburton. 16s. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ The Dragon 
and the Lotus.’’ By Crosbie Garstin. 5s. (Heinemann.)— 


“Europe in Zig-Zags.” By Sisley MHuddlestone. 21s. 
( Harrap.) 


modern Turkey and Syria. He knew them before and > 


he illuminates his pages with the contrasts he is able to 
draw. On this journey, undertaken in 1927, he went as 
one of the delegates of the Commission for Assessment of 
War Damage. His actual task was not easy ; Armenians, 
for example, had been murdered in Adana and it was too 
much to expect that those responsible, for instance Ahmed 
the Seller of Sweetmeats, would furnish all the particulars, 
seeing that they had inherited the property. The Arme- 
nians did not make things any easier. One of them who 
lived in Cyprus had proved to the author with a wealth 
of verbal evidence that he had lost £60,000 in rope and 
sacking. The author found his shop in the Covered 
Bazaar ; it was the size of a coffee-stall and Mr. Armstrong 
calculated that, to have suffered such a loss, he would 
have had to have stored some 1,100,000 odd sacks alone, 
without considering rope. Eventually he got £50. Angrily 
he said he should have had f60. ‘‘ But you asked for 
£60,000," he was told. ‘‘ That’s nothing,’’ he replied 
with a shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘my lawyer just added 
a few noughts.’’ Mr. Armstrong is very outspoken as to 
the anti-French sentiments in Syria; and he is rather 
despondent about Angora. He supplies us with a great 
deal of information, that we would not willingly be without, 
on such topics as Druses, Maronites, Kurds, Nusairi and 
so forth. Perhaps the episode of Blanche the Dancer was 
put in as a sop to us and the writing is at times strangely 
stilted ; mostly it is straightforward and even picturesque. 

Richard Halliburton is a young American who goes forth 
adventuring. One is rather disinclined to follow the recital 
thereof when we discover that he takes a seaplane in order 
to land on the island first seen by Columbus in the New 
World, subsequently marching in the very tracks of Cortez, 
and so forth. There seems in all this to be an excessive 
amount of pose, of self-consciousness. And the familiar 
style, calling the great Mexican volcano by the abbreviation 
of Popo and referring to Cortez’s ‘‘ come-back,’’ does not 
impress very favourably. Yet in the end we rather succumb, 
for Mr. Haliburton has a pretty sense of humour and 
he really did do the most dare-devil things, such as diving 
into the celebrated sacrificial pool—a dive of seventy feet— 
in Yucatan. And he tells us that the packet of cigarettes 
in his pocket was never the same again. All over Central 
and South America he performed his deeds of derring-do, 
and the reading of them is as if we were inhaling a great 
torrent of ozone. 

One of the most remarkable things about Mr. Crosbie 
Garstin’s book is its price. Heaven knows how the pub- 
lishers do it. Here we have a book of nearly 350 pages, 
with a number of illustrations—and very good they are— 
all for five shillings. Talking of the illustrations, which 
are line drawings made by th2 author, that of San Francisco 


“ visiting his home-town” and being bewildered by the 


traffic is alone worth the five shillings. Many of the others 
are a joy. Mr. Garstin is a gentleman of parts. This 
book appears to have been first published in 1928 and 
to be now made accessible in a cheaper edition by the 
benevolent firm of Heinemann. It is a humorous book 
without being in the least depressing. In fact it is one 
that the lover of ‘‘ Innocents Abroad ’’ would enjoy. He 
tells of a French private in the Colonial Infantry who 
was being sent up to Laskai by way of punishment. ‘ See 
here, my child,” said the colonel, ‘if you would mend 
your ways and give up drink you might become a corporal.” 
** My colonel,”’ he had replied, ‘‘ when I am drunk I think 
I am a general.’’ And there are many other excellent 
stories. You will see that this is very much a book to 
buy. 

So, most certainly, is ‘‘ Europe in Zig-Zags.’’ We follow 
the uncle of Europe, as Mr. Huddlestone is usually called, 
and we follow with delight. He is so urbane, so well- 
informed and he says shrewd, even nasty, things so nicely. 
Of the Spanish army: ‘‘ This incompetent army,”’ he says, 
“broken and disgraced, nevertheless pretended to govern. 
It could not subdue the Riffans, but it could suppress the 
aspirations towards freedom of the Spanish. It gave its 
support to the authorities, on condition that its commands 
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A SELECTION FROM 
THEIR SPRING 
AND SUMMER LIST 


CHAPMAN 2. HALLS 
CENTENARY YEAR 


New and Forthcoming Novels 


CONSTANCE HOLME’S 
He-Who-Came ? 


By CONSTANCE HOLME, author of ‘‘ The Splendid 
Fairing,’ etc. 6s. net. RALPH STRAUS (Sunday 
Times) : ‘“‘ Constance Holme is another novelist who 
should be much better known than she is. For my- 
self I put her amongst the three best women-writers 
in the country to-day. Her stories of Westmorland 
life are a sheer delight to read. . . . Those who do 
not know Miss Holme’s work will do well to make 
her acquaintance at once.” 


KAREN BRAMSON’S 
Men 


By KAREN BRAMSON, author of ‘‘ The Case of 
Dr. Morel,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. A powerful story 
presenting the spiritual conflict of a young man, son 
of a Dane and an Italian woman, who grows up under 
the shadow of his own conviction of the everlasting 
enmity of man for man, and of the antagonisms of 
society, growing out of ambition and rivalry. 


ADELAIDE PHILLPOTTS’ 
Yellow Sands 


By ADELAIDE PHILLPOTTS. 7s. 6d. net. Miss 
Phillpotts has retold the story of the play, with just 
that amount of extra perspective and detail which a 
novel demands, while she has maintained the lively 
actuality and humour of all the principal scenes in 
the drama. 


H. E. L. MELLERSH’S 
Ill Wind 


By H. E. L. MELLERSH, author of ‘‘ Let Loose,” 
7s. 6d. net. A war novel—but different. The story 
of a lad pitched into the war and of his family in an 
English village. The author has tried to paint both 
sides and to show that whether or no they died in 
vain, rests entirely with us, the survivors. 


HAYDEN HORNSEY’S 
Hell on Earth 


By F. HAYDEN HORNSEY. 7s. 6d. net. Here 
is something new in the seething whirlpool of war 
books—a record vivid and realistic, redeemed by 
the saving grace of humour. It does not disguise 
the horror, but it has the courage not to whine. 
The story of a typical ‘‘ Tommy,” with no attempt to 
tamper with the author’s text, or to improve his style. 


C. A. NICHOLSON’S 


The Bridge is Love 


By C. A. NICHOLSON, author of “‘ Hell and the 
Duchess,’’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Entertaining and 
delightful Observer. ‘‘ Those 
who appreciated C. A. Nicholson’s ‘ Hell and the 
Duchess’ will welcome the continuation of her 
daughter’s annals in ‘ The Bridge is Love’ ...a 
book stamped by the unusually intimate knowledge 
of French life which was so manifest in this author’s 
earlier work.’’—Daily Telegraph 


BARBARA GOOLDEN’S 
The Ancient Wheel 


By BARBARA GOOLDEN, author of “‘ The Waking 
Bird,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. ‘I have nothing but 
praise for Miss Barbara Goolden’s careful, sound, 
solid character-drawing.’’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Miss 
Goolden’s last book proved that she might write a 
really outstanding novel. She has written it in ‘ The 
Ancient Wheel.’.’’—Sunday Referee 


H. T. HOPKINSON’S 
A Wise Man Foolish 


By H. T. HOPKINSON. 7s. 6d. net. Toa village 
in the Dales country there came a young parson full 
of energy and ideals, and he finds himself faced by a 
bitter task. His flock are a bitter, stiff-necked, 
superstitious crew and the whole country-side is 
riddled with superstition and legend. 


P. WHITEHOUSE’S 
Collingridge 

By P. WHITEHOUSE, author of “ Oscar Strom,” 

“Stairs of Sand.’”’ 7s. 6d. net. The prevailing 

figure is that of a remarkable and mysterious woman 

of the siren type, whose three daughters, and their 


romances, are inextricably interwoven with a political 
upheaval in the Azores. 


SIR BASIL THOMSON’S 


The Prince from Overseas 


By SIR BASIL THOMSON, author of ‘‘ Mr. Pepper, 
Investigator,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. With very few 
exceptions all the characters and incidents in this 
thrilling story belong to history. The memory of 
the Prince from overseas is still treasured in Mar- 
tinique as being a true scion of the House of d’Este 
in whose veins ran the royal blood of France. 


General Literature 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PUBLISHING 


Being a History of the House of Chapman & Hall from 1830 to 1930. By ARTHUR WAUGH, Managing Director of 


the Firm, 1902-1930. With illustrations and facsimiles. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. Also a special edition limited to 


50 copies at 63s. net. The century of Chapman & Hall’s life has been a century of perpetual change in the methods 
and standards of publishing, and its history is, in its way, a history of the Trade itself. 


CALM WEATHER 


By GILBERT THOMAS, author of “ Sparks from the Fire,” “‘ Things Big and Little,’ etc. 6s. net. ‘‘ Cannot but 
confirm and extend their writer’s popularity as one of the most pleasing and deservedly admired among contemporary 
English essayists.’’—Scotsman. ‘‘A delightful volume of essays to enjoy in the quiet hour.’’— Yorkshire Observer. 
“‘ Here are a score of essays, and to read every one is a joy. . . . He does one good.’’—Daily Herald 


LONDON IS MY LUTE 


By WINIFRED JAMES, author of “‘ Letters to My Son,” etc. 


6s. net. ‘‘ A book of sketches on her life in London; 


little things seen in the street, strange encounters, curious callers, etc. . . . I think you will agree with me that this 


is a delicious book.’’—AvutoLycus in Books of the Month 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garpen, LONDON, W.C.2 
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were obeyved.’’ Further on Mr. Huddlestone talks very 
sagaciously of the future of Spain. It deserves, he points 
out, our special attention. All that he says of Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, etc., in this book is the result 
of philosophic observation. He is one of the best observers 
of foreign affairs. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


ASSORTED ARTICLES.* 


Very soon after his death there appeared a tiny pamphlet 
of bitter poems over Lawrence’s name, called ‘‘ Nettles.” 
One saw the tortured man, provoked by a seemingly wilful 
and wronging world, slashing about him with a sheaf of 
this stinging weed ; and the sight did not exactly increase 
one’s love of mankind’in general. Nor was the matter 
mended much by the knowledge that, because of the 
fortuitous publicity afforded Lawrence at his death, 
hundreds were buying his books who, while he was alive, 
had never so much as given him a thought. 

Genius however is often carried into its own on the 
most unaccountable tides. Since therefore men and 
women are at last reading Lawrence’s books, it is as well 
that they should read them to some purpose. To that 
end I would put this new volume, “ Assorted Articles,” 
into the hands of all who are now approaching Lawrence 
for the first time. They could be given no better key to 
his mind. The book is, in effect, his apologia. Dated the 
month before his death, it provides a fine and explicit 
introduction to the philosophy that all his later work 
was designed to express. If you do not relish that 
philosophy as you find it lucidly and very simply expressed 
in these articles, you will not relish it in his stories and 
novels. Here in fact is the raw material out of which 
he wrought all his later art. The book begins with 
an essay or two lightly analytical of the modern young 
woman; it continues, through the study of men and 
England to-day, to the study of modern civilisation in 
general; and it ends with a few studies, or sketches, 
of a more strictly autobiographical nature. 

What Lawrence chiefly deplored, as he looked about 
him, was “‘ the diseased, atrophied condition of the intuitive 
faculties ’’ in the men and women of to-day. In his 
view, intuition was the mainspring of all vital conduct 
of life. Where intuition was atrophied, life could never 
flower freely. Intuition, as he defined it, was ‘ the in- 
telligence that goes with sex and beauty and arises out 
of sex and beauty.’ In other words, it has its roots 
essentially in the physical; and it is Lawrence’s loud 
complaint against our modern civilisation that its trend 
“is towards a greater and greater abstraction from the 
physical, towards a further and further physical separate- 
ness between men and women, and between individual and 
individual.” 

In a word, Lawrence viewed modern life, as expressed in 
its most westernizing phases, as a vast and evil conspiracy 
to deny man’s one sure guide to a natural behaviour— 
his intuition. Deprived of this proper guide, man’s 
intellect gallops away with him and his feelings run amok. 
Ashamed of his individuality, he indulges in mass-thinking, 
until he is in danger of being unable to think for himself 
at all. His natural responses to life are so feeble that he 
must needs fortify them by trying to find a “ point ”’ for 
everything: What is the point of it all? he asks, 
forgetting that (as Lawrence replies) “‘ life and love are 
life and love, a bunch of violets is a bunch of violets, and 
to drag in the idea of a point is to ruin everything.” 

Such then is roughly Lawrence’s diagnosis of the disease 
that is eating at the heart of modern civilisation. In 
nothing that he wrote has that diagnosis been quite so 
simply stated as in these articles which were mainly 
written for the newspapers. It would be unfair to 
scrutinise them for their logic: they are a plea for the 


* “ Assorted Articles.”” By D. H. Lawrence. 6s. (Secker.) 


intuition and they have poured from an intuitional pen. 
Their method more nearly approaches that of a Mark 
Antony than the rapier method of an intellectual. Indeed 
there is even a hint of the “ revivalist’’ in this later 
Lawrence. An image or a symbol jumps to his mind 
and he thereupon proceeds to hammer away with it 
until, willy-nilly, it has sunk into the reader’s conscious- 
ness. More than in his novels and stories there is here 
a considerable gleam of humour—a gaiety, rather: that 
tropical forest-gloom into which he is usually so ready 
to plunge his readers is entirely absent. 


“* But you’ll wear out,’ said I. ‘ Not if anybody’s a good 
dancer and will wind me up,’ she said. ‘ But are you happy ?’ 
said I. ‘ Mother’s always saying that. Why should anybody 
on earth want to be happy? I say to mother: ‘ Show me 
somebody happy, then!’ And she shows me some guy, or 
some bright young thing, and gets mad when I say: ‘ See the 
pretty monkey! I’m not happy, thank God, because I’m not 
anything. Why should I be?’ ” 


The autobiographical sketches in this volume reveal one 
at least of the reasons why Lawrence was driven to the 
formulation and adoption of his philosophy. He was not 
what is known as “a good mixer’”’: ‘I don’t feel there 
is any very cordial or fundamental contact between me 
and society, or me and other people. There is a breach. 
And my contact is with something that is non-human, 
non-vocal.’”’ That being so, he tended to withdraw himself 
apart, contenting himself with what he called ‘“‘ the human 
flow’ that came to him from those people outside him, 
whose intuitions, like his own, were live at the source. 
That explains of course why he felt so much more at 
home in the Latin South. Nevertheless, just in this non- 
mixer quality, which drove him into the adoption of his 
philosophy, lies that philosophy’s weakness. Mankind is 
not in quite the sorry state Lawrence imagined it to be— 
as he would perhaps have discovered had he come into 
warmer, Closer contact with people, keeping his ideals, yet 
tethering them to the common contacts of every day. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE SECRET OF 37, HARDY STREET. By R. J. Casey. 
7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


Who should write a thoroughly exciting thriller as well 
as Mr. Casey, who has had such great experience of adven- 
ture in his own life as traveller in lonely places, as legion- 
naire, and as artilleryman in the American Army? We 
would without hesitation buy a copy of this capital mystery 
tale as a gift to the most exacting and captious detective 
story maniac that we know. Why did Cyrus Bradley 
perish ? Why was he found in a dining-room chair at the 
end of a long oak table ? Why were four cups containing 
the dregs of coffee not long cold found on the table, and 
why did the bits of toast on the plates when joined together 
make one piece exactly ? And why did the murdered 
man’s daughter when questioned crumple up in a faint ? 
A patch of white was near the plate that had been set for 
Cyrus Bradley at the phantom breakfast—face powder ! 
But the girl was not guilty. It was not nearly so simple 
as that. A most desperate criminal is involved. The 
different stages of the story are all set by a most competent 
hand. 


THE KNIFE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By Valentine Williams. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The most amazing thing about Mr. Valentine Williams’s 
collection of short stories is the variety of them. Surely 
no present-day writer is more prolific with plots. You 
may read the whole baker’s dozen through at a sitting 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


MAY 


THE ARMY 
BEHIND BARBED WIRE 
By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER 


Translated by Ian F. D. Morrow | 


The diary of a German officer taken prisoner by the ane 
A powerful but not entirely horrible account. s. 6d | 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


DEFERRED PAYMENT 
By JAMES OWEN | 


With Introduction by Lt.-Commander | 
the Hon. J. M. Kenwortny, R.N., M.P. | 


Original, vivid and fascinating. 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2_ ff 


EMPTY HANDS | 
by 
NORMAN GARSTIN 


South Africa in the making and the Rand of to-day; 
a powerful and dramatic story. 


7s. 6d. net | 
BESANT & CO., Ltp., 21, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


GREEN AMBER 


A NOVEL 
By CLARE SHERIDAN 
7s. 6d. net 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 


THEODORE DREISER’S 
A GALLERY OF WOMEN 


“The vigour of it, and the 
variety! GouLp 


CONSTABLE 


IT WALKS BY NIGHT 


The best mystery novel in years 
By 


JOHN DICKSON CARR 
(6,000 sold in 2 weeks) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 


Ready end of May 
GREAT SEA STORIES 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Edited, with a long Foreword, by 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


1,000 pages. ; Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 
HARRAP 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 


A fascinating travel book 


SPAIN: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 
By HENRY BAERLEIN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Spain, known as the El Dorado of the ancient world, whose civilisation, like 
an ancient wine, has been constantly blended, is shown in all its splendour 
in this delightful book. 


The Times: “A ve oh ges book of travel in:pressions.” 
Daily Telegraph: r. Baezlein is both informative and amusing.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltp., 3, York St., LONDON, S.W.1 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
A new complete novel 


THE PARTY DRESS 


The story of a new Paris dress and its effect 
on Nina Henry and the men around her. 


KNOPF 


PUBLISHED MARCH 26th 
1st large edition—sold out 3rd large edition—selling 
2nd large edition—sold out 4th large edition—printing 


WAAC 


woman’s story of 
A the War 
nonymous 
Compelled to cloak 
er identity 


LAURIE 7s. 6d. net 


An Unusual Book 


THE GARDENER’S BED~BOOK 


Short and Long Pieces to be read in Bed by those who love the G 
Growing Things of Earth, from the Country Journals. By RICHARDSON 
RIGHT, author of * Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 10s. 6d. 
Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, comes 
this fresh and unusual book to be read after good night is said. 
Frontispiece and decorative end-papers. 


J. B. Lippincotr Co., 16, Joun St., Apetpui1, Lonpon, W.C.2 


AT LAST! An epic of the War at Sea 


THE DANGER ZONE 


By LAWRENCE DAVID 
MORNING POST: “An epic in prose.” 
DAILY MAIL: “A great success. 
SUNDAY TIMES: “A rattling good yarn.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST: “ We have waited ten years for 
a story of the war atsea. ‘The Danger Zone’ ag worth 
waiting for.” 7s. 6d. net 


— 


TIME, TASTE AND FURNITURE 


By JOHN GLOAG 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“There should be a big demand for 
Mr. Gloag’s book.” Sunday Referee 


RICHARDS. 90 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 


IL DUCE: THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
By L. KEMECHEY. Translated by Macpa Vamos 


“The ane of this volume throb with life. . . . A contribution of lasting 
value both as biogra by and history. No better rendering of a foreign 
work into the English language has been accomplished for many years 
past.”"—Sunday Times 
With New Portrait. 12s. 6d. net 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
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(and you are 
tempted to, they 
are all so good) and 
not once will you 
find an idea repeated 
nor a theme re- 
hashed. A few of 
the stories have the 
War for background 
—‘The Pigeon 
Man ”’ is one of the 
most artistic in the 
book — but Mr. 
Williams does not 
need the War to 
furnish with 
material for excite- 
ment and sensation. 
He finds both just as easily in Egypt, New York, or a 
jeweller’s shop in Bond Street. If you are one of those 
persons who harbour a prejudice against collections of 
short stories, read Mr. Williams’s —and you will be 
converted ! 


Por:rait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. Valentine 
Williams. 


WHITE JADE. 
Press.) 


By Maude Meagher. 6s. (Scholartis 


Yang Kuei-fei, the Helen of the East, has been lauded 


‘by Chinese poets down the centuries, and Miss Maude 


Meagher here tells her story in prose that is akin to poetry. 
Some few years after her beauty had wrecked the Chinese 
Empire, and she herself, the Emperor’s concubine, had 
been hanged in a village near the centre of China, two 
young students set out to explore the story of her magic. 
““We made a vow that although all the rest of the world 
might hate Yang Keui-fei, we two would adore her,’’ said 
Chu-i, ‘‘ and every year since then we have come together 
to burn happiness-candles on the day of her meeting in 
the sky with the Bright Emperor.’’ Dead, after being 
beloved by the Emperor for more than twenty years, she 
still lived for those two friends; and though she has 
been dead nearly twelve hundred years, Miss Meagher, 
in a novel of rare charm, brings her to life again 
and makes us feel her spell. ‘‘ The historians and 
moralists of China condemn her,’’ we are told. ‘“‘ But 
poets worship her. In her small body were the seeds 
of dream, as potent after as before its death.’’ The 
book will delight all who appreciate beauty combined 
with originality. 


ESOP DANCING. By J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


Readers will always come to a new novel by this writer 
with pleasant expectations securely based on agreeable 
experiences in the past. We are the more grieved to 
confess that we have read this volume with some regret. 
When an author deliberately chooses literary biography 
as the subject of a novel, the result cannot be judged 
only as a novel. Mrs. Buckrose has given us what is 
practically a life of Goldsmith, and we cannot think she 
has given us a true portrait. It would appear that she 
has been influenced overmuch by Boswell’s jealous depre- 
ciation, so that while loving Goldsmith she has uncon- 
sciously belittled her hero. Garrick’s epigram has over- 
powered her judgment as it has that of countless others, 
and it is well to remember that Poor Poll was quite able to 
avenge himself in the most scathing lines ever written on 
the vanity of mummers. There are many sides of Gold- 
smith not reflected here, and most of all we miss the wit 
and the humour. Mrs. Buckrose has written a most 
readable book, and we must not, we suppose, consider it 
too closely asa memoir. But when one of the very greatest 
writers of English prose appears as the hero of a senti- 
mental romance, with the title of ‘“‘ Asop Dancing,’ 
there are some even of the least judicious who must 
grieve. 


RELENTLESS. 


By Myrtle Johnston. 7s. 6d. net. (John 
Murray.) 


This is another clever and unusual novel by the author 
of ‘‘ Hanging Johnny.’’ It relates the life-story of Oscar 
Berenger, a neurotic wastrel, who saves his manhood by 
fleeing to Siberia, where his father had earned fame as 
an explorer. The finest part of the book describes the 
quarter of a century spent by Berenger in Ghoyak, where 
he and his English wife endured incredible hardships as 
members of a native tribe of which he ultimately became 
the elected chief. The miserable degenerate developed 
into a giant physically, but became little more than a 
savage. His problems appeared as his six children grew 
up and began to evince a desire to know the world out- 
side. This craving in time defeated the savage opposition 
of the father, and the closing chapters of the novel depict 
the family in London—Berenger longing to return to 
Siberia, and his children revelling in the marvels of 
civilised society. Again the family triumphs over 
paternal authority, but not without murder and death 
as the penalty. It is a virile and arresting book, 
and it is to the author’s credit that while many 
of the incidents are stark and brutal she obtains her 
full effect with a style of dignity and correctness. 
The underlying problem is one of great interest, and 
Miss Johnston has handled it with conspicuous ability 
and distinction. 


BELLS OF THYME. By Catherine I. 
_(Jarrolds.) 


Dodd. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Dodd has more than atoned for any disappoint- 
ment we may have felt over ‘‘ Apples and Quinces.” 
Her latest book radiates a delightful old-world charm, and 
is generously filled with the fragrant scents of the woods 
and orchards and delights of the country-side. These in 
glowing pictures form an alluring background for the 
daily happenings in a small German university town, 
during the earliest days of woman’s emancipation. The 
curious complexity of nationalities to be met with in such 
a town, and in particular the quaintly assorted party 
which gathered daily round the lovable little Frau Doktor’s 
table, give excellent scope for the interplay and unfolding 
of diverse opinions. It is Miranda, the English girl, seeking 
to heal her own wounds, who draws them all out with her 
ready sympathy. The gossip at the table, the lectures, 
picnics, festivals, etc., all are joyously depicted. With 
graceful ease, Miss Dodd allows a light and whimsical 
touch to dissemble the knowledge and spade work 
involved. 


SINGERMANN. 


By Myron Brinig. 8s. 6d. 
Sanderson.) 


(Cobden- 


The publishers of this book, with unusual reticence, give 
us no clue to the identity of Myron Brinig. We are not 
told whether he is a young man, or an old man who has 
been hiding his light under a bushel. That he is a Jew 
is clear; that he is probably, like his chief characters, an 
American of Rumanian extraction may be deduced from 
internal evidence. Whatever his age, whatever his race, 
he is clearly a born writer, with the rare power—akin to 
that of D. H. Lawrence—of being able to invest petty and 
even squalid details with beauty. ‘‘ Singermann”’ is a 
very long story of a Rumanian Jew, Moses, who with 
his wife, Rebecca, emigrated to America in the days 
when bustles were fashionable, and opened a general 
store. Seven children are born to them and the 
novel deals with their lives, their love affairs, their 
drifting away from the faith of their father, their 
absorption into the melting-pot which is America. Most 
of the characters in the story, and all the important 
ones, are Jews, but nevertheless “‘ Singermann ”’ is not 
a story of Jews but of human beings, seen with an 


unusual largeness of vision and expressed with peculiar 
skill. 
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Now Ready— 


MAGAZINE 


A Fascinating New Illustrated Magazine for the Busy Reader 


XUM 


Here is the magazine you have long wanted— 
an engrossing review month by month of the 
latest ideas and developments in art, litera~ 
ture, science, industry and all the subjects that 
clamour for the attention of the intelligent 
man and woman. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY—now on sale at 
the leading bookstalls—is an entirely new type of 
magazine, and is intended to be something more than 
a readable and attractively produced monthly: it is 
designed as an intelligence service for busy men and 
women who want to keep abreast of the best thought 
and the vital tendencies of the times. 


With the ever-increasing tempo 
Keeping Up of modern life it has eames 
With the Times _ impossible for the general reader 

to keep in touch with the sig- 
nificant trends and developments of today. Out of 
the hundreds of newspapers and periodicals issued he 
can afford time for onlv a few, and in not one of these 
can he find anything like a complete picture of what 
is going on in the world. Too many journals over- 
stress political events and devote insufficient space 
to the important social tendencies, industrial changes, 
scientific discoveries and manifold achievements of 
this age. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY will take all human 
activity for its field. It will give you a digest and 
interpretation of human progress; it will depict for 


you how the problems of modern life are being met 
and conquered; it will tell you about the men and 
women who are making great contributions to the 
advancement of art, literature, science, industry, social 
welfare and other activities. 


The Magazine of Each number of THE 
MAGAZINE OF TODAY 
VITAL INTEREST will contain at least ten 


ably-written articles on out- 
standing trends and achievements of the day. These 
contributions will be supplemented by reviews of the 
most interesting and significant books of the month, and 
the followinz notable features will appear regularly :— 


Today and Tomorrow 

Who’s Who This Month 

Science Notes and News 

This Interesting World (travel article) 
The Month in Business 

Current Topics 

The Diary of a Music Lover 

Literary Competitions 


Think of the wide range of interest in this magazine 
the rich panorama of achievement that will be unfolded 
in its pages, the pleasure of receiving every month a 
comprehensive review of life and literature. 


Make sure of getting THE MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY every month by filling up 


one of the forms given below. 


Order this GREAT 


NEW MAGAZINE 


NOW! 


ORDER FORM 


(To Bookseller or Newsagent) 


Please deliver THE MaGazineE oF Topay monthly 
until further notice, beginning with the issue dated 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 
THE MaGazive or Topay, 
9, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THe 
MAGAZINE OF Topay for twelve/six months beginning 


with the issue dated ..... 


(Please state whet] er Mr., Mrs., Miss, e'c.) 


Subscription Terms: Twelve months, 14/-; six 
months, 7/6; post free to any part of the world. 


§ 

§ 

N 

| 

§ 

| 
§ 

I enclose remittance for............ | | 
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The Bookinan’s Table. 


SOBER TRUTH: A COLLECTION OF NINETEENTH-CEN- 
TURY EPISODES, FANTASTIC, GROTESQUE AND MYS- 
TERIOUS. Compiled and edited by Margaret Barton and 
Osbert Sitwell. With a Preface by Osbert Sitwell. 12s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


The colossal credulity of mankind is almost too appalling 
to be amusing; yet amusing it assuredly is. This book, 
while not always adroit in the putting together, provides 
excellent entertainment, although the general ignorance, 
the charlatanry and daring or impudent humbug, the 
shabbiness and showiness that it exposes are enough to 
make one wonder whether Father Adam had anything 
at all of the divine in him but was mere animal, especially 
endowed with gifts for swindling and a weakness for being 
deceived. Better in any case to treat it as a joke and laugh 
—at what? According to Mr. Sitwell in his preface, at 
the Nineteenth Century! But of course that is wrong. 
No century is to blame for it. Men have been quacks and 
rogues, gulls, fools—heroes and saints—through all the 
centuries. It is therefore enough for us to smile, not too 
unkindly, at the ape that is a part of ourselves, and so take 
at their true value, more or less, such portentous curiosities 
as are exhibited in the gallanty-show of human life: 
including amongst them as here we are shown Louis 
Napoleon, General Tom Thumb and his lady, King 
Cristophe of Ha'ti, that magnificent, grotesque negro who, 
for a time, was able to indulge in his island the absurd glories 
of court life at their absurdest ; Joanna Southcott, Home 
the Spiritualist, Tichborne, the Siamese Twins, Jack the 
Ripper, and the multitudinous families of Brigham Young, 
with Mermaids thrown in; and while we are about it, the 
Sea-serpent, which may truly have been the last survivor 


Jvanaa 


(National Portrait Gallery, 
William Sharp, del.). 


From “ Sober Truth,” by Margaret Barton & Osber Sitwell (Duckworth). 


of the monsters of prehistory, conveniently forgetting for 
the moment the crocodiles and rhinoceri that still are 
unpleasantly with us; and Princess Caraboo, and Louis de 
Rougemont. As de Rougemont was not tall, lank or 
stooping, endowed with long thin hair, or calm or philo- 
sophical of face, it was certainly not he whom Mr. Sitwell 
saw selling matches in Piccadilly or Shaftesbury Avenue. 
That amusing and somewhat innocent charlatan was not 
brought to such extremity ; but was able to return from 
England to his native Switzerland with money in his 
pockets. 


LORD HENRY BENTINCKS’S FOXHOUNDS. Compiled by 
Lord Charles Bentinck. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


Such another pack of foxhounds as those bred by Lord 
Henry surely never existed, and here his descendant 
has performed a pious and interesting duty. For this is 
a history of the pack, and contains a record of Lord Henry’s 
dogs in their correct order, according to the modern system 
of tabulation. We very much enjoy the amusing names, 
and the occasional entries under the column headed 


““Remarks.’”’ ‘‘ Waterloo’’; Sire, Duke of Beaufort’s 
“Warbler’’; Dam, Lord Ducies’s Jezebel,’’ is briefly 
described as ‘‘ rank rogue.” ‘‘ Careless’”’; Sire, Mr. Fol- 
jambe’s “‘ Fleecer’’; Dam, his ‘‘ Conquest,’’ stands out to 


the life in these words : ‘‘ A most trimming animal for nose, 
stoutness and pace, turned rogue at four years old.” And 
as for ‘‘ Despot,’’ offspring of ‘‘ Duster ’’ and ‘‘ Modish,” he 
‘promised well but ended in getting wide.” Lord Henry 
began by being Master of the Rufford Hounds in 1835; a 
few years later he became Master of the Burton. His 
hounds were so well thought of and so much used by con- 
temporary Masters, that most well-bred foxhounds to-day 
have their blood in their veins. Brains went to the making 
of this brilliant pack, and it must have been a delightful 
labour of love to set forth these detailed records 
and pedigrees, and to collect the charming and 
handsome pictures of men and dogs that we 
find in this carefully planned volume. 


THE CRADLE OF GOD. By Llewelyn Powys. 
10s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

“ Christian arguments ’’ (writes Mr. Powys in 
his latest book) ‘‘ are false arguments, Christian 
thoughts shallow thoughts; yet, even so, these 
prayerful madcaps have hold perhaps of some 
invisible clue denied to ruder natures.’’ So 
in search of that clue he went to Palestine. 
“Tf I myself could hold in the cup of my hand 
the dusty soil of the Mount of Olives, then per- 
haps I would come to a juster understanding of 
these incredible impossibilities.’’ One does not 
feel however, as the last page recording those 
journeyings is turned, that Mr. Powys has found 
the clue. Pagan when he set out, he still re- 
turned a pagan. A pagan however with a 
difference—the difference of a poet returned from 
having faced, nobly and without blinking, a great 
experience. In this book he does not tell his 
adventures (these he leaves for another time), 
but instead he tells over again, from his own 
most individual angle, the story of the Bible, 
from Abraham’s “ invention’’ of God to the 
death of Christ upon the cross. With his 
sensitive eye upon the actual setting, he describes 
those familiar-unfamiliar scenes anew—so that 
often it is as if one were seeing with all the 
veracity of a good photographic film a scene 
hitherto known only within the dim realm of 
the imagination. Pagan and “ unbeliever’’ as 
he was, and remained, his is no dispassionate 
description of the sacred history. For Mr. 
Powys is a poet, and the loaded beauty of those 
ancient histories touches him to noble flights. 
Like all Mr. Powys’s books, “‘ The Cradle of 
God ’’ is intensely personal, in the finest sense ; 
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it is in fact nothing less than his own spiritual explorations 
among the tracts we all must explore in our sincerest 
moments. 


. CHRIST IN THE SYNAGOGUE. By L. Aaronson. 12s. 6d. 


(Gollancz.) 


Properly to examine this extensive collection of poems, 
the fruit of a decade of composition, would require a 
much more extensive article than is here possible. For 
Mr. Aaronson writes in every mood, on every theme and 
in a vast variety of forms. ‘‘ This poetry,’ we are told 
in a long note on the dust-jacket of a handsome volume, 
a note for which the publisher is responsible but the poet 
himself must surely have suggested the trend, ‘‘ this poetry 
is not afraid of rhetoric, exuberance, ‘ bad taste,’ un- 
gentlemanly excitement of feeling and even obscurity, 
where the tension demands the communication of the 
poem in its very making.’’ There are romantic ardours 
in it, crepuscular melancholy, modern cynicism. Much of 
it is obscure, with the obscurity of the elliptical and those 
disconcerting metaphors which the moderns love. To 
read it continuously, as we are recommended to do, is to 
be bewildered by the twists and turns of Mr. Aaronson’s 
mind. It is difficult to determine whether that mind is 
settled in an extraordinary complexity or is still rather 
feverishly seeking its ultinate orientation. But there is 
no doubt of its vitality, its sincerity or its intrepidity, or 
of Mr. Aaronson’s accomplishment as a writer, his sense 
of the beauty and significance of words. When his poetry 
arouses disapproval—esthetic, that is, not moral dis- 
approval—it is not by any clumsiness but by its strange- 
ness, and it is clear that it must be read carefully and 
often to be justly appreciated. Scanty quotation would 
but misrepresent it, but one complete piece shall be given, 
one of those of which the appeal is most immediate, as 
evidence of its purely literary quality : 


““T have defied the sun! plucked sprigs of blackthorn 
From high thin hedgerows in the winds of March, 
And laid their trembling immaturity 
Upon the grass still Autumn-sad with leaves. 

My fingers and my eyes have stroked their white 
Frail petals, moist and mute, and kissed the buds 
That never shall be piercéd by the sun, 
And open to its treacheries of touch, 
As human hearts have opened in their season 
And withered in their season. .. . 

I have laughed 
To see the flowers dying with their dreams 
All folded-in like a young girl’s secret hopes, 
Trembling faintly in the first Spring days.” 


A WAYFARER IN BAVARIA. By Suzanne St. Barbe Baker. 


A WAYFARER ON THE RHINE. By Malcolm Letts. 7s. 6d. 
each. (Methuen.) 

For more than one reason these two books make a most 
timely appearance. With the welcome advent of spring, 
projects for holidays once more assume a prominent place 
in the scheme of things. In his journeyings up by road 
from Cologne to Speyer and down by water, Mr. Letts offers 
great enticement in the discovery of many little known 
and attractive districts. He has embellished his “ liquid 
history ’’ with a rich diversity of interests, and it is with 
many glimpses into its glamorous past that he quickens 
the attractions of to-day. Hermann Weinsberg, the 
German Pepys, is only one of the many delightful digressions 
by the way. It is not difficult to understand Mr. Letts’s 
obvious devotion to the Rhine after perusing his picturesque 
descriptions. It speaks much for the attractive wealth 
of Bavaria that Miss Baker has only devoted twelve pages 
to the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau, which this 
year will draw thousands of people from all parts of the 
world. Apart from this unique interest there is an amazing 
amount of varied appeal. Bayreuth, the Mecca of music- 
lovers, the priceless art treasures, statuary, architecture, 
etc., sufficient in themselves to lure the traveller irresistibly ; 
the majestic beauty of its mountains, the romance of its 
exquisite valleys and lakes, round which linger so many 
captivating legends. Whether it is Passion Play year or 


Blas 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN 
By A. J. VILLIERS. Illustrated. Cr. Quarto. 25s. net 
The author of that fine book ‘‘ FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS” 
here describes his voyage in the Finnish full-rigged ship, 
Grace Harwar, 1,565 tons, from Wallaroo, South Australia, 
to Queenstown. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 
By J. LEWIS MAY. 7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Lewis May, whose “‘ Cardinal Newman’”’ was one of 
the outstanding publications of last autumn, has written 
a delightful book of reminiscences of his early life in 
Devonshire and in the London of the ’Nineties and the 
Yellow Book. 


NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
By RICHARD HALLIBURTON. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Mr. RicHarp KincG in The Tatler: ‘‘ A glorious volume 
of real, unusual and exciting adventure. .. .” 


THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


With lino-cuts by WILLIAM KERMODE. Red buckram gilt. 
(Second Edition before publication). 10s. 6d. net. 


MRS. MAS GUESTS 
By DENNIS CORRY. 7s. 6d. net 
An unusual and clever First Novel. 


POST-MORTEM 
By GILBERT COLLINS. 7s. 6d. net 
A “Mystery Thriller ’’ which strikes a new note. 


22, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


THE BOOKSHOP MYSTERY 
JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 


A quest for an old and musty manuscript leads a 
genial young man through the famous bookshops of 
Europe and England, while on his trail, all un- 
suspected by him, are the secret agents of three 
great nations. 7/6 


MARKED “CANCELLED” 
NATALIE S. LINCOLN 
A marriage licence marked “‘ cancelled,’”’ found in the 
hand of a dead man, implicates two people in a murder 
mystery with more than the usual thrills. 7/6 


SOUND PIC1URES 
W. B. PITKIN and W. M. MARSTON 


A pioneer book on how to write and how to produce 
sound pictures. Illustrated. 10/6 


MODERN ACTING CHALMERS 


A wealth of information essential to the amateur. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

CHARLES HENRY BRENT 
Based upon a series of lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Duff Lectures at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. Students of the 
history of the late War will also find here an inter- 
pretation of the influences that led to that stain 
on civilisation. 


INSOMNIA JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. 


Extremely readable, sane and pertinent in its sugges- 
tions. (‘‘ Health Books for the Home Series.’’) 5/- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 34, Bedford Street, LONDON 
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Market Place, Nurnberg. 
From “A Wayfarer in Bavaria,” by Suzanne St. Barbe Baker (Methuen). 


not (and, by the way, we are under the impression that a 
good many more performances are given than Miss Baker 
suggests), Bavaria is a land of enchantment which she has 
admirably interpreted. Both volumes are generously and 
excellently illustrated. 


Books of the Month. 


From March [5th to April 15th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Barrie was born in ‘‘a country-side of beauty and 
romance and ‘battles long ago’... but it was bent- 
backed weavers toiling at their looms, and arguing about 
the destiny of Church and State that provided him with 
material for his pen,’ says Mr. John Kennedy in 
THRUMS AND THE BARRIE COUNTRY (6s.; Heath 
Cranton), a very interesting account of the country made 
famous by Barrie’s books. He gives us an intimate picture 
of Thrums—“ the old-time Kerriemuir known to Margaret 
Ogilvy and looked at through her eyes, for Barrie .. . 
drew most of his reminiscences from her ’’—and of Barrie’s 
early surroundings and influences. All Barrie lovers will 
appreciate this book. It is illustrated with several 
photographs. 


“If my achievement be maddeningly inadequate com- 
pared even with my own conception and inspiration, never- 
theless for the sake of peace I must press on,”’ says Brent 
of Bin Bin in his preface to TEN CREEKS RUN (7s. 6d.; 
Blackwood). He need have no fear as to whether nor 
not he has conveyed the real spirit of the Australian Bush. 
The whole book is instinct with the vigorous atmosphere 
which belongs to the open-air life of the ranch. Its sym- 
pathetic understanding of horses is no less keen than that 
of the humans. It is only when the book closes one realises 
to what extent the little community round Ten Creeks Run 
has captured the imagination with its zestful activities. 


Having offered an engaging apology for his youth—“ I 
am eighteen years old’’—Mr. Somerset de Chaire pro- 
ceeds, in THE IMPENDING STORM (5s.; Constable), to 
justify the Psalmist. The catastrophe of his title is 
another and greater war, for he believes that ‘“‘ everywhere 
the patchwork of peace is falling to bits’? and that 
‘“ America and France have been drifting apart ever since 
the War as a result of America’s financial imperialism.”’ 
In view of that conviction, it is logical to reach the con- 
clusion that an all-round cancellation of debts would 
benefit all nations, including the United States. Mean- 
time the omens are not propitious ; and the next war will 
be far more terrible because all the means of destruction 
will have been intensified. The only hope, according to 
our youthful mentor, is in the formation of the United 
States of Europe and a peaceful world state as the final 
outcome. The little book is an earnest and well-reasoned 
contribution to the study of international politics. 


Having inspired numerous books of travel in recent 
years, the largest of the Balearic Islands appears to be 
now engaging the attention of writers of fiction. In 
THE GOLDEN ISLE, by Dorothy M. Fisk (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen), the background is at times allowed to dominate 
the story; yet there is a certain adroitness in the manner 
in which the “ sights ’’ of Majorca are utilised to further 
the romance of the hero and war-widow heroine. There 
is nothing pretentious about the development of that 
romance, and, inasmuch as George and Margaret are of 
too mature age and experience to be misled by unreason- 
ing passion, the love-making is pitched in a low key. But 
the ‘story is not the less attractive on that account. 
Indeed, the restraint and unhurried spirit in which the 
happy climax is reached are a faithful reflection of 
the manana atmosphere of the peaceful island in which the 
scenes are laid. Topographically, it might be objected 
that the Almundania has got strangely out of place 
“beside the Lonja,’”’ and that “delicate spires ’’ seem 
hardly the words to describe the somewhat stunted finials 
of Palma Cathedral. 


Howe, Rodney, Sidney Smith, Camelford and Napier 
are the sailors of genius about whom Mr. Brian Tunstall 
has written in his entertaining volume, FLIGHTS OF 
NAVAL GENIUS, with illustrations (12s. 6d.; Philip 
Allan). Perhaps it is misleading to use the word “ enter- 
taining ’’ at the beginning of a notice of the book, for no 
implication of mere surface-treatment is intended. But 
all the same these five biographies ave entertaining as 
well as admirably sincere, impartial, and thoughtfully 
written. Of Howe, the brilliant young sailor in prolonged 
wars, the more mature intellect that dealt with technical 
seamanship, the yet remembered hero of the Glorious 
First of June, we read here first as an old and suffering 
man, but one ready to deal with mutinous schemes and 
bring them to an harmonious conclusion. Of Rodney’s 
courage, anger, ill-treatment, difficulties; of Sidney 
Smith’s impetuous actions and humane schemes; of 
Camelford’s somewhat tumultuous life and death; of 
Napier’s achievements and disappointemnts, Mr. Tunstall 
writes in such a manner and with such authority and 
knowledge that the heroes come to life again under his 
pen, and we realise afresh the greatness of the men, the 
dangers and adventures they faced, the unquestionable 
proofs of their ability and fidelity. The difficulties of an 
admiral to-day are not the difficulties of yesterday, and 
Mr. Tunstall has done good service in shewing the men, 
and the sea-life, of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in such a vivid and accurate manner. The 
portraits of these men of genius are reproductions from 
famous portraits. 

ART 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Art in England, 1821- 
1837. W. T. Whitley. 25s. 
Joun Lanr.—How to Draw in Lead Pencil. Jasper 
Salwey. 5s. 
Stup10.—Picasso. Matisse. 1s. each.—Famous Water- 
Colour Painters. J.S. Sargent. 5s. 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Points of View. By Various Authors. 
4s. 6d. 

Burns, OATES & WASHBOURNE.—Round by Repentance 

Tower. S. Sagar. 5s. 

Joun Murray.—Pleasure and Pain. Sir Thomas Bernard. 
3s. 6d. 

TENNY Press (New York) AND WERNER LAuRIE.—Shake- 


speare and “Sir Thomas Moore.” Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum. 

WITHERBY.—The History of the English Novel. Ernest 
A. Baker. 16s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Sting of the Whip. C.C. and E. M. 
Mott.—Peace. Arne Garborg. 

Besant.—The Cotswold Chronicle. Alice Massie. 

BrRENTANOS.—Roots. Eduardo Zamacois. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—Quest. Doreen Smith. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—The Cavaliers of Death. 
Rosita Forbes.—The Memories of Stephen Escott. 
Ludwig Lewisohn.—Pillbox 17. Karl Bréger. 

CassELL.—The Man of a Hundred Masks. Gaston Leroux. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi.—The Sin Offering. Blanche Winder.— 
Ill Wind. H. E. L. Mellersh.—Men. Karen Bramson. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—The Lost Crusade. Daphne Muir. 

CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING House (Boston, U.S.A.).— 
Dumb Bell. Anna B. Montreuil. $2.50. 

CoL.tins.—Call Her Fannie. May Edginton.—The Devil 
is Sick. Cherry Veheyne.—The Mysterious Mr. Quin. 
Agatha Christie.—Frustration. Robert B. Tredinnick. 

ConsTABLE.—Love Lies Bleeding. Ann Reid.—Tagati. 
Cynthia Stockley. 

HEATH CRANTON.—Honey-Pot. Clara Martin. 6s.—The 
Peregrinations of Penelope. Hon. Mrs. Victor A. 
Bruce. 5s.—Doctor Mingay’s Wife. Mary Hardy. 

Dent.—Egyptian Portrait. C. W. Grundy. 

DuckworRTH.— Behind the Farrage. Francis A. Winder.— 
Me and Mr. Murphy. Lynn Doyle. 

HarPER.—Bird of God. Virginia Hersch. 

HEINEMANN.—Johnny Ret. Marie Conway Oemler.— 
The Years That Take the Best Away. Barbara Noble. 
—The Good Soldier. Schweik Jaroslav Hasek. 
1os. 6d.—The Broomscod Collar. Gillian Olivier. 
8s. 6d.—Give Up Your Lovers. Louis Golding. 

HoppER & StouGHtTon.—Take Thou Authority. Gertrude 
M. Payne Cook.—Raymond the Dangerous. L. 
Slingsby Bethell.—Walls Have Eyes. Ganpat.—The 
City Moated and Walled. W. Todd.—Mistral. Max 
Brand.—Blue Flames. Richmal Crompton.—Louis 
Colquhoun. J. K. Pulling —The Honourable Pursuit. 
Patrick Wynnton.—Suspect. Gerard Fairlie 
Evil Chateau. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—The Bond 
of the Spirit. Mary Hurst.—Pidgin Cargo. Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. 

Hurst & BLackEetT.— and Sons. Sophie Kloerss. 

HuTcHINsON.—Mary Simnel’s Marrying. Margaret Baillie- 
Saunders.—A Vagabond Croesus. Joseph Delmont.— 
A Wolf of the Evenings. Winifred Graham.—Pope 
Joan. Renée Dunan.—Concrete. Aelfrida Tillyard. 
—Haunting and Hunted. Dorothea Conyers.—The 

Virgin Widow. Joscelyn Foxcroft. 

JARROLDsS.—Hell for Leather. S. Andrew Wood.—Hos- 
tilities Only. Henry Vincent.—The Owl. Frank 
King.—The Borgian Bull. Ludwig Huna.—The 
Marriage Lines. J. S. Fletcher.—The Woman Yonder. 
Barbara Hedworth.—After Eight O’Clock. Henrietta 
Leslie—Dynamite Drury Again. L. Patrick Greene. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Son of the Turk. Vere Lockwood.— 
The Hawk. Sefton Kyle.—Full Fathom Five. Geo. 
C. Foster.—The Second Mate of the Banshee. W. 
Townend. 

Knopr.—A Stranger in Paradise. J. Anker Larsen.— 
Chapter the Last. Knut Hamsun. tos. 6d.—The 
School for Wives. André Gide. 6s. 

Joun Lane.—A Bridport Dagger. John Milbrook.—The 
Cabaret Up the Line. Roland Dorgelés. 


HONEY-POT 


A LIGHT-HEARTED LOVE STORY 


BEING THE VERACIOUS DIARY 
OF MISS DAPHNE HERRING 


By CLARA MARTIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Dress,” ‘‘ Love in Absence,” etc. 
6s. net Just Ready 


The Publishers have much pleasure in bringing another 
of Miss Martin’s clever and happy novels before her 
increasing public. 

Honey-pot is a “‘ light-hearted love story.’ Daphne 
Herring, alias “‘ Honey-pot,” is a modern girl, in the 
opinion of her creator she is a minx, but, if so, she is a 
very charming minx, snaring in her honey old and young 
alike. Whether cajoling her parent to take her to Scot- 
land—with the ulterior object of meeting her Scottish 
hero, Roy; or wangling with the aid of her elderly 
admirer, Sir John, an invitation from Roy’s mother, she 
is always resourceful, alert, amusing and very much alive. 
She believes in Fate as implicitly as any Eastern, but 
whereas he bows resignedly to Fate’s decrees, she is quite 
capable—should Fate not play up to her expectations— 
of taking a hand herself, and adjusting events and people 
more to her liking. 

Roy, her hero, is her antithesis. Spurred by motives 
of family interest, he carefully selects a lady of wealth to 
be his future bride. Then he encounters Honey-pot, and 
finds to his dismay that she is displacing his chosen 
fiancée in his heart, and mixing him up in a series of events 
in his life, which though innocent are ‘‘ most unusual.” 


HEATH CRANTON LTD.., 6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 


STRIKING NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
BARLIE CRAINE Francis Hersert 
A new and whol story /6 net 
LONG LANE F. Witkinson 
Romantic love story—with intriguing situations! — net 
HAIL AUSTRALIA ! Justicia” 
Pienseriog 3 days in Australia—experiences of a girl of 18! 5/- net 
THE MAS POWER 
An highly ima: adventure story. 
MOIRA OF THE GLE 


Rosina C. Scott (Scora) 
Scotch sexgeed tone, and sustained interest. 2/6 net 


PASSING SHA . E. Harcourt 


Packed with exciting episodes—intense suspense ! net 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
THE MULTITUDE A. C. Hitt 
for to be treated as a well-ordered person. 6/- net 


RAMBLIN ILLIAM EVERTON 
Short Stories of the Open Air. net 
LIFE IN JAMAICA A. C. Hutton 
Jamaica! Its life, customs, and people. Intensely interesting.  2/- net 
VERSE 
7, BATTLE OF T. W. Boyce 
Rhythmic and carefully selected poems. 5/- net 
THE VALLEY OF VISI Exise Emmons 
Comm saad verse. Illustrated in colours. 3/- net 
FLIGHT O . Epwarp Pine 
etic sa that will be welcomed by poetry-lovers. 2/6 net 
DOWN WOODBROOK W W. J. 
Poems my “ms Country-side—fresh and clean. Well written. 2/6 net 
PLAYS 
TIME Louis JosepH Morey 
Recommended beth for stage presentation and eae. my 2/6 net 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA . WinirRED TayLor 
A Passion Play that is well-written and eS: 2/6 net 
THE GREAT WHITE SPIRIT Jesse TAYLOR 
Striking and original Play. 2/- net 
SKETCHES 


DRAMATIC EPISODES FROM DICKENS H. C. 
For presentation by Guilds, in Church, Sunday School, etc. ; 2/6 net 
FOR OUR YOUNG FOLK 


BLACK MAGIC A. R. FisHer 
Stories that will 4 the folk” folk. 2/- net 
STORIES FOR YOU Lucy CLaire 
Tales the Little co ba revel in. 2/- net 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
CURRENT LIST FREE 
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Joun Lonc.—Over the Top. Arthur Lambert. 3s. 6d.— 
The Creeping Jenny Mystery. Bryan Flynn.—The 
Tar Brush. Peter Brook.—Mystery Money. John 
Laurence. 

Lonemans.—The Mill. Norman Walker.—Barren Corn. 
Georgette Heyer. 

Sampson Low.—The Incredible Year. Faith Baldwin. 

METHUEN.—The Golden Isle. Dorothy M. Fisk.— 
Savinelli. J. Chartres Molony.—Autumn Flight. 
Eleanor Gizycka.—Glory's Net. William T. Tilden. 

Joun Murray.—Three Daughters. Jane Dashwood.— 
The Dividing Years. Farquhar Sloan.—The Lady of 
the Cromlech. Hugh De Blacam.—The Mammon of 
Righteousness. P. C. Wren. 


Mr. Leonard Henslowe, 


whose new book, “ Living as We Do” (Joseph), was reviewed in 
last month's Bookman, 


Nasu & Grayson.—Murder From Beyond. R. Francis 
Foster. 

Crcit PALMER.—Denis Delivers the Goods. Charles Hand. 

STANLEY Paurt.—Leaves Before the Wind. Florence 
Lawford.—Mystery Street. L. Noel.—Pirate’s Face. 
Norval Richardson.—The Bellmer Mystery. Ben 
Ames Williams.—The Man. Will Scott—The Mystery 
of the Seven. Wilfrid Usher.—The Discard. Kenneth 
Perkins. 

Putnams.—Flood. Robert Neumann. 

Aston Rivers.—Deferred Payment. James Owen. 

SECKER.—The Castle. Franz Kafka. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Suppression. William Hallatt.—The 
Cripple in Black. E. V. Timms. 

SrocKWELL.—Luck-Law. Major L. Dawes. Is. 6d. 

Toutmin.—Lord Byron. Kasimir Edschmid. 

Warp, Lock.—Full Moon. Jay Marston.—Mr. Fortune 
Explains. G. C. Bailey.—Castle Enigma. J. Russell 
Warren.—The Subway Mystery. Ben Bolt.—The 
Blue Pool. Valentine. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—The Future of the German 
Empire. General von Seeckt. 8s. 6d. 
FRASER.—The Treatment of Pulmonary and Surgical 
Tuberculosis with Unckaloabo. Adrien Sechehave. 
Knopr.—A Cultural History of the Modern Age. Egon 
Friedell. Vol. I. 2s. 

LonGMANns.—Selected Works of Richard Rolle, Hermit. 
J. C. Heseltine. 8s. 6d. 

MAcMILLAN.—Fragments of a Political Diary. Joseph M. 
Baerureither. 16s.—The A®neid of Virgil. Arthur 
S. Way. 5s. 

METHUEN.—Four Infantrymen on the Western Front, 1918. 
Ernst Johannsen. 5s. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Gianfrancesco Pico Della 
Mirandola on the Imagination. Introduction, English 
Translation and Notes by Harry Caplan. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Burns, Oates & WaASHBOURNE.—The Life of Bishop 
Hedley. J. Anselm Wilson. 12s. 6d. 

CAREY Press.—These Seventy Years. Thomas Lewis. 6s. 

CassELL.—Episodes and Reflections. Major-General Sir 
Wyndham Childs. 18s. 

CoNSTABLE.—J. George Adami. Marie Adami. tos. 6d.— 
The Life of John Xavier Merriman. Sir Perceval 
Laurence. 18s. 

Dent.—Michael Angelo. Dmitri Merezhkovsky. 7s. 6d. 

FaBeR & FaBER.—Hammersmith Hoy. Sir Nigel Playfair. 
21s.—The Expansion of Italy. Luigi Villari. 15s. 

HEINEMANN.—Myron T. Herrick. Colonel T. Bentley 
Mott. 21s. - 

Japan Society (New York).—The Complete Journal of 
Townsend Harris. $5.00. 

Joun Lonc.—Fifty Years of Famous Judges. Eveyn 
Graham. 2Is. 

LonGMans.—De Soto and the Conquistadors. Theodore 
Maynard. 16s. 

ELKIN MATHEWsS.—Bar and Buskin. Edward F. Spence. 15s. 

Joun Murray.—An Old Stock-Actor’s Memories. Joe 
Graham. 

PutNAMs.—F lying Gypsies. Violette de Sibour. 6d. 

ScRIBNERS.—‘ Brawny’”’ Wycherley. Willard Connely. 
Ios. 6d. 

STEVENS, Son & StILEs.—New Light on the Discovery of 
Australia. Edited by Henry N. Stevens. 18s. 

TouLtmin.—The Roads of Spain. Charles L. Freeston. 


Ios. 6d. 
Watts.—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. C. Clayton Dove. 
3s. 6d. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Elizabeth Gaskell. Gerald de 
Witt Sanders. 16s. 


JUVENILE 
JONATHAN Cape.—The Pelican and the Kangaroo. Eric 
M. Silvanus. 6s. 
Harrap.—Lambs’-Tails and Suchlike. Joyce Lankester 


Brisley. 5s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Puitip ALLAN.—The Ayesha. Hellmuth von Miicke. 
7s. 6d. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS COMMITTEE.—Fourth Anglo- 
Catholic Congress, 1930 Handbook. Is. . 

SVETARANYA ASHRAMA (Madras).—Swaraj Constitution. 
K. S. Venkataramani. 4 as. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—New Links with Shake- 
speare. E. A. B. Barnard. 1os. 6d. 

CANADIAN PaciFic Raitway Co.—Those Magic Isles. 
J. P. Collins. 1s. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi.—Silver Boy. Vance Joseph Hoyt. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREssS.—Reference Guide to 
Milton. David H. Stevens. 2s. 6d. 

Dent.—The Life Story of Birds. Eric Fitch Daglish. 6s. 
—Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. Walter 
P. Wright. 6s.—Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk. 
Peter F. Anson. 12s. 6d.—Durham Cathedral. Rev. 
James Wall. 2s. 6d. 
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Nort DovuGias.—Woodcraft and World Service. I. O. 
Evans. 6s. 

Faser & FaBER.—The Poet’s Progress. Walter D’Arcy 
Cresswell. 7s. 6d. 

HoppeErR & StouGHTON.—The Nature of Angels. Alexander 
Whyte. 7s. 6d. 

Hurst & Briackett.—True Stories of Immortal Crimes. 
H. Ashton-Wolfe. 18s. 

JaRROLDs.—Billy in Ceylon. Maurice Wiltshire. 2s. 6d. 
—Loopy Limericks. A. Magniac. 2s.—Secret War. 
Thomas M. Johnson. tos. 6d. 

Lonecmans.—A People’s Book of Saints. J. Alick Bonquet. 
7s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—The Memoirs of a Little Monkey. Fer- 
dinand A. Ossendowski. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Artists in String. Kathleen Haddon. 6s.— 
Welsh Folklore and Folk Custom. T. Gwynn Jones. 
7s. 6d.—Rambles in Devon. J. H. Wade. 7s. 6d.— 
Days on Dartmoor. C. W. Pilkington-Rogers. 7s. 6d. 

NrEwnes.—Present-Day Astronomy. J. W. N. Sullivan. 
2s. Od. 

OxForD UNIvERSITY PREss.—The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. ix, 1928. F.S. Boas. tos. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—The Next Budget. Junius Junior. 2s.6d.— 
Rip Van Scotland. William Bell. 2s. 6d.—The Case 
for Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford as ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.”” Percy Allen. 7s. 6d.—The Diary of a Dog. 
Tatters.”” 5s. 

ALFRED SHARP.—Inside the Roman Church. J. W. 
Paynter. 3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Man and the Multitude. A. C. Hill. 6s. 

Watts.—Dickens and Religion. W. Kent. 2s.—Natural 
Singing and Speaking. Ernest Cameron. 2s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ALLEN & Unwin.—Agis, King of Sparta. Una Broadbent. 


5s. 
STOCKWELL.—Dramatic Episodes from Dickens. Rev. 
H. C. Suter. 


POETRY 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Whims and Moods. 
Thomas Thornley. 5s. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—A Dream in the Luxembourg. 
Richard Aldington. 3s. 6d. 

Faser & Farer.—Adamastor. Roy Campbell. 5s. 

INGPEN & GRANT.—Sacrifice or Azal and Edras. Frederic 
Irving Taylor. tos. 6d. 

MatHews & Marrot.—Serenity. Lilian Gunton. 
3s. 6d.—The Starry Venture. Bessie J. B. MacArthur. 
3s. 6d.—Pantalones and Anticks. Joan Campbell. 
3s. 6d. 

ALEX STEWART GrRay.—Short Reed. Siegfreid Robert. 
3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Thistledown. Jahtri. Is. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
CHAPMAN & HaLit.—The Complete Works of Walter Savage 
Landor. Vol. xi. 30s. 
CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinson. 
7s. 6d. 
CoLiins.—Mistress Spitfire. J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
“CONSTABLE.—Punch and Judy. Esther Hyman. 3s. 6d. 
Dent.—The Novels of Captain Marryat. Nos. 17, 18, 19 
and 20. 3s. 6d. each. 
Duckwortu.—W. H. Hudson’s South American Romances. 


8s. 6d. 
HEINEMANN.—The Puppet Show of Memory. Maurice 
Baring. 5s. 


Hopce (Glasgow).—The Scots Mercat “‘ Cross.’’ William 
George Black. 2s. 6d. 

Knorr.—Jenny. Sigrid ‘Undset. 3s. 6d.—Pierre. Her- 
man Melville. $3.00. 

Joun Murray.—Pro Fide. Rev. Charles Harris. 12s. 

PutTNams.—All Quiet on the Western Front. Erich Maria 
Remarque. 3s. 6d. 

Atston Rivers.—Ancient Rites and Ceremonies. G. 
Keith Murray. Ios. 6d. 


- SANDS - 
THE CRADLE OF THE 


By MGR. LEGENDRE. Price 3/6 net 
Postage 4d. 


“Very clearly arranged. The first section, on 
Western Palestine, discusses in successive chapters the 
Mediterranean Coast, the coastal plains, the mountains 
of Galilee, the plains of Esdraelon, the mountains of 
Samaria and of Judea, the Desert across the Negeb. 
The second section deals with the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea, the third with Transjordania, while 
the fourth discusses the geological structures of the 
country, its temperature, winds, flora, fauna, etc. 
It can be read in ease and pleasure, for its style is 
lucid and it has been admirably translated.” 

—Expository Times 


** New light on the Titus Oates Plot.” 


Sir WILLIAM HOWARD, 
VISCOUNT STAFFORD 


1612—1680 


By S.N.D. With 7 illustrations and 3 
genealogical tables. Price 8/6 net 
Postage 6d. 


London: 15, King Street, Covent Garden ; and Edinb :rgh 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 

copy of‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine ’’(6d. monthly) Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Cash prize literary Com- 
petitions. Address: Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill 
London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Mel-ose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


TYPIst (experienced) desires work; daily, 

part time or at home. Highest testimonials. 
Own machine. MISS LILIAN NORTHING, 11, 
Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 


quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of “ Vapex”’ on your handkerchief. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. t3 


oH 
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ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 


| pete is an aspect of book-collecting that is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. Strictly speaking, it is 
subsidiary to book-collecting ; a side-show, shall we 
say ? But it is very alluring for all that. In fact, Iam 
inclined to think 
that book-collect- 
ing only reaches ~ 
its highest and 
most attractive 
condition if the 
collector adds 
the making of 
association books 
to it. 

Almost every- 
body these days 
knows what is 
meant by the 
making of asso- 
ciation books, 
although the 
understanding of 
it has come in 
recent years. It 
was not so long 
since that only 
the few, the 
expert and the 
experienced book- 
collector, knew 
anything about 
it, or understood 
exactly what it 
meant. But the 
business of it has 
grown so rapidly, 
and we have 
heard so much 
about it at sales, 
and in special 
articles, that the 
average man, and 
especially the 
ordinary book- 
collector, is now 
fully aware of its 
meaning. Moreover, we may examine few modern 
catalogues and fail to find a section given to it. Asa 
matter of fact, many booksellers issue special catalogues 
devoted entirely to association books. 

Time was, when the only adjunct to a mild interest 
in book-collecting—only the rich and the wise indulged 
in it in those early days—was that of extra-illustrating, 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures." —BuRTON 


A page from a beautifully illuminated 
manuscript ‘‘ Horae.” 


From Messrs. Chas. J. Sawyer's Illustrated Catalogue of 
Rare Books and Manuscripts, No. XCV. 


THE BOOK SHOP 


or grangerising, as the professionals had it. That is not 
so popular in these modern times. Association book- 
making may have largely taken its place ; although I 
believe extra-illustrating will revive before long. Mr. 
Clive Holland gave us an extremely interesting article 
on Grangerising 
in THE BOOKMAN 
for April. It was 
very helpful and 
informative. 

This interest in 
association books 
is growing apace ; 
and a very justi- 
fiable interest it 
is. There can 
never be any 
lessening of enter- 
tainment, if I 
may so call it, in 
book - collecting ; 
and it can be 
added to a hun- 
dredfold if the 
building up of 
association books 
is indulged in. I 
- call it a building 
* because that is 
really what it is. 
Always the chase 
is a fascinating 
affair ; and if we 
go about it intel- 
ligently, it can 
give us the highest 
possible form of 
enjoyment. As 
time passes we 
become adept in 
it, and realise 
the untold and 
thrills 
that it brings to 
our task. As we 
See page 158. Pursue it we are 

deeply conscious 
of its wonderful possibilities. It matures our book- 
collecting habit ; it widens our literary horizon, and 
opens up new fields of thought and pleasure. 

Fortunately it need not be limited to those of us whose 
pockets are deep. That is the quintessence of the 
pleasure we derive from book-collecting of any kind. 
Granted that most of us are never likely to be in a 
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position to purchase, shall I say, all the first editions 
of Mr. Kipling’s books ; or the original manuscripts, if 
they were obtainable, of all the books by Charles 
Dickens. But all of us can, if we have learned the art 
to judge an early writer’s work, buy a first edition here 
and there, and add a modest association item to it, if 
we have the vision and the foresight to do so. The 
democracy of book-collecting makes it one of those joys 
that turn the grey world with its everlasting grind of 
wage-earning, into a realm of beautiful and permanent 
reality, that has no equal in any other walk of life. 
Wise book-collecting is a valuable interest—pursuit— 
entertainment—study, or whatever name suits the taste 
and tendency of the individual. When we add associa- 
tion book-making to our book-collecting, we at once 
have a new source of interest which is more rich in 
attractions than is any other form of book-collecting. 
There is, in itself, the sheer fascination of it. Moreover, 
the extent of our success is governed by the height of 
our intelligence. This intelligence can spring only from 
the literary knowledge that, by dint of close concentra- 
tion and persistent contemplation, we have established 
in our mind. If we have approached literary evaluation 
by a sure and certain process, we shall have laid down 
such a basis of standardisation as shall enable us, in 
the first place, to collect those authors who are worthy 
of a place upon our shelves; and secondly, there will 
come, in natural sequence, reliable conceptions as to 
what we shall add to them in the way of association 
books. 

Indeed, this good and pleasant work of association 
making gives our carefully selected books only such 
value as our understanding shall dictate to us. Com- 
mercially, the value is definite. It may represent a few 
shillings to begin with ; it may some day add a great 
many pounds to the price we paid for the volume. 
Here in front of me are two entries of Sir James Barrie’s 
“When a Man’s Single.’’ The price of one, without an 
autograph, is {120. The other, bearing but a bare 
presentation autograph of the author, is priced at £150. 
Ordinary first edition books by authors who are 
moderately collected, having the autograph of the 
writers, would posse s an additional value of several 
pounds. 

But, says the reader: after such a prelude—How 
shall we go about it? It is a fair question, and while 
I may give you, in a broad way, the outline of it, the 
successful making of an association book depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon the innate understanding 
of a collector. As time passes original ideas will come 
for items that, will make a volume distinctive. Just to 
beg an autograph from the author, is doing only the 
obvious. Besides, there are a thousand and one people 
doing this. Of course, to have an original letter in a 
volume from the writer of a famous work is a fine thing. 
but it is not always possible to procure it. And after 
all it is rather a trial for the popular author to be so 
bothered. We really must give him a chance to enjoy 
some leisure. Still, it is a great accomplishment if one 
can persuade the writer, whom we have in mind, to do 
something of especial interest for the book. If this 
cannot be done, I would urge you to go to the anti- 
quarian bookseller, who is usually able to offer you some 
autograph item that will fit the depth of your purse. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


LONDON 


PICKERING & CHATTO, LTD. 
1, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 


MYERS & CO. 


102, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


(Oxford Street end) 


A large selection of 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 


FIRST EDITIONS OF SCARCE EIGHTEENTH 
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A page from an illuminated manuscript, 
taken from the Psalterium Davidis cum 
Calendario (Item 257). 


From Messrs. Myers & Co.'s new Catalogue. See page 157. 


If it be a long one, try to find a short, original manu- 
script. Some document that will add extreme value 
to your copy of the book. Imagine the added value of, 
shall I say, a first edition of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Barrack 
Room Ballads ”’ if it were practicable to insert in it the 
original manuscript of “‘ Gunga Din”’ ; a letter relating 
to the volume from the author himself; a signed 
picture, or some other odd bit of manuscript, in one 
way or another associated with the author, and 
especially the volume. Such a book would have con- 
siderable literary value, and tremendous commercial 
value. My own association book-making is not 
restricted to such things, however valuable from a 
monetary sense they may be. I slip into my copies all 
kinds of things having, of course, to do with the book 
or the author, which may have no attraction for others 
besides myself, although they are real and inexpensive 
items. I include a fugitive poem, an unexpected 
picture, a printed letter—and a dozen other things. 
Which brings us to the finest aspect of association book- 
making—the personal. Most of my own books are of 
this kind. For years I have sought from those authors 
whose value has been my value—happily maturity has 
supported my earlier judgment—letters of varied hue 
on this or that. There are in these respected books of 
mine, autograph letters not only from the authors 


themselves, but letters about the books from other 
writers, original poems in MS., printed poems, manu- 
script bibliographies, and many other things that my 
ingenuity, or rather my interest has persuaded me to 
seek. I have bought odd bits of things here and 
there ; I have bothered the booksellers for items, and 
paid modest prices. My way has been easy and 
fortunate, rather than deliberately wise and clever. The 
gods have pandered to my pursuit. They have tried 
to help me, as they always willingly will help the 
disciple. Sometimes, in my hauntings of the rare book 
shop, I have found other unexpected things. Once, 


in my questing, I found a copy of Whitman’s “ Prose - 


Works,” nicely and interestingly autographed by Mr. 
Wells. Thus the good gods of literary environment 
ever bless the true collector—he who regards his col- 
lecting as something of sacred and intellectual value. 
It is a most intimate hobby. 


THE MARKET. 


The Golden Cockerel Press have issued their spring 
list. It is a work of typographical art, and apart from 
the many interesting things in it, it is really worth 
possessing for itself. It is the most distinctive list we 
have seen this year. It is wonderfully printed, on fine 
paper, and remarkably illustrated. It is a list, not 
only to be read, but to be kept. If the Golden Cockerel 
Press issue many more like this, they will surely be 
collected. 


It would be well to secure a copy of a splendid 
omnibus volume of “ Great Sea Stories of all Nations.” 
A good, and even a fascinating idea. When it is borne 
in mind that that notable writer, H. M. Tomlinson, 
edited it, and wrote an introduction, it will be realised 
that the book is important. The stories included in 
the volume cover all ages. 


There is a new list recently issued by the Hours 
Press, 15, Rue Guénegaud, Paris. The books to be 
published by this Press are by living authors, signed, 
numbered and limited editions privately printed. There 
are included in the list: A War Story, by Richard 
Aldington ; and “‘ Ten Poems More,” by Robert Graves. 


In spite of the fact that the market for first editions 
is somewhat on the low side, at the moment of writing, 
arising out of the past financial happenings in both 
America and England, there has been a good deal of 
business done in this direction, and quite a number of 
sales have taken place in the auction-rooms. Also 
many famous old and rare books have been sold. We 
noted that a copy of the first illustrated edition of 
Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare’ was disposed of 
for {220; Pepys’s Memoirs, £165 ; Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson,” £115; and Sterne’s ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” £100. 


One of the best journals in America for collectors 
and booksellers is The Bookseller and Collector. It is 
really a weekly magazine for book and print sellers, 
collectors, librarians and learned societies. It is well 
edited, readable and informative. 


An author to collect is Edmund Blunden. Probably 
readers of these notes are collecting him. His books, 
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many of them, are still procurable at reasonable prices, 
although they are all appreciating in value. None of 
them has yet reached a very high price, but some of 
them are costing a pound or so. We see, for instance, 
a little booklet of his called ‘ Pastorals,”’ published 
in 1916, is now being offered for £3. Only a little while 
since it could be bought for a few shillings. Mr. 
Blunden writes both distinctive poetry and prose ; he 
recently became literary editor of The Nation. 


Mr. A. E. Coppard’s “‘ My One Hundredth Tale ”’ is 
on the Golden Cockerel Press Spring List. Mr. Coppard’s 
books are fetching high prices these days. ‘“‘ My One 
Hundredth Tale ”’ is limited to 750 copies. 


“ Galsworthiana,”” by Louis Henry Cohn, is a book 
for collectors. Only 500 copies have been printed for 
England and America. Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot 
are the publishers. Captain Cohn has been a collector 
of Galsworthiana for a long time and is an authority 
on the subject. It makes an excellent companion 
volume to Mr. H. V. Marrot’s bibliography of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s works. 


Two limited editions of Marlowe’s ‘“ Edward the 
Second’ have been made by the Aquila Press. The 
twenty-five guinea edition recently appeared. Only 
fifty copies were issued, printed on hand-made paper ; 
the other edition—500—was issued at £2 12s. 6d. 


The Trustees of the British Museum are appealing 
for £30,000. This is the balance of the amount needed 
to secure for the nation the famous “ Luttrell Psalter ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Bedford Book of Hours.”” We hope, indeed, 
that in spite of the many appeals that are made for 
this and that these days, that this £30,000 will be 
speedily forthcoming, so that these precious things may 
not leave the country. 


At a Sotheby sale a little while since, an excellent 
copy of the first issue of the first edition of Walt 
Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,’ dated 1855, was sold 
to Mr. Gabriel Wells, of New York, for £515. This 
first edition has the misprint “ abode” on page 23. 
Other items of interest at this sale were Apperley’s 
“Life of a Sportsman ’’—a book that is appreciating 
in value—{108 ; a first edition, in the original cloth, 
of “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ by Charlotte Bronté, £420; and 
Reade’s ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” £265. 


HERE ARE CATALOGUES. 
Sometimes in our unwisdom, we think that at last 


-we have come to the end of the catalogues quietly 


awaiting our verdict in the waiting-room outside the 
consulting-room. And there comes a gap in the mind 
of us. But there is never need to be dismayed; for 
almost before we have put the full-stop to our last 
paragraph, there arrives a fresh array of goodly lists. 
Since our notes last month, there has reached us a 
number of very excellent catalogues. All are worth 
careful reading and study. 


Bernard Quaritch always provides us with extremely 
attractive catalogues. As far as we can remember, 
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their manner is as it was in the days of the famous 
Quaritch, whom we met on many occasions. The list 
before us is No. 431. There are a number valuable 
items in it covering Americana, Bibles, Bibliography, 
Early Printed Books, English History and Literature, 
Genealogy and Typography—and no end of other 
things. We feel, when we take up a catalogue, that 
we ought to review it in detail, just as we do an 
important book. Here, for instance, in the 431 Quaritch 
list, there is a crowd of most excellent entries, and in 
our enthusiasm, when we read it carefully at breakfast- 
time the other morning, we marked no end of them. 
Some of the books, in our desire to be honest, we 
confess we knew and know little of. But we would, 
with the right measure of fervour, stay for a few 
moments’ thought over a delectable collection of the 
writings of the desirable Richard Jefferies. A fine set 
of twenty-three volumes. Price £25. To be had for 
the ordering. And a modest price, too. Then on the 


(Magese) 


Finted for WCrooke “atthe cron Dragon 


' Comical Romance, London, 1676. 


next page there is an entry over which we pondered 
with reverence; a copy of Keats’s ““Endymion.”’ A 
scarce item—a precious and a valuable item, £750. 
There are many such things in this list. There are lots 
of others of more modest sort. The “ Tragedies” of 
Swinburne for £5 5s. ; Conrad’s “ Arrow of Gold,” 25s. ; 
“The Life and Typography of William Caxton,”’ 
£16 16s. ; Leslie Stephen’s “ Studies of a Biographer,” 
four volumes, £3, and a heap of others. There is a 
presentation copy of “‘ Kidnapped,” by R. L. S. for £63, 
and also a very fine set of Surtees’ ‘‘ Handley Cross,” 
in seventeen parts, for £650. Just as we were putting 
down this list we caught sight of an entry of “1914 and 
other Poems,” by Rupert Brooke for, £8. Here is an 
instance of how an early effort at judging future values 
has been justified. We paid 3s. 6d. for our copy, a few 
years since. It will appreciate still more. 

Part II of Maggs Bros.’ Catalogue of Books devoted 
to English Literature and History from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century 
has just come to hand. It is a magni- 
ficent list, including a large number of 
most excellent full-page illustrations. It 
would take a very long time to deal 
adequately with this really valuable cata- 
logue. It took us a long time to read 
through it, and not a moment was wasted, 
and not a second was uninteresting. There 
is included in this five hundred page list 
—No. 536—many splendid manuscripts, 
autograph letters and documents. Messrs. 
Maggs’s catalogues have been reaching the 
writer for a number of years now, and 
we have wondered at times, how many 
thousands of pounds they must have 
spent upon their production. We must 
give a word of praise to the printers, 
the Courier Press, of Leamington Spa and 
London. How shall we start to comment 
upon the catalogue? We shall never be 
able to deal with it as we would wish. But 
here are a few things that will interest all 
of us. Our illustration is a reproduction 
of the engraved frontispiece in Paul 
Scarron’s Comical Romance, published in 
London in 1676. The sub-title of the 
work reads “‘or a Facetious History of 
a Company of Strowling Stage-Players. 

» Interwoven with Divers chosen Novels, 
Rare Adventures, and Amorous Intrigues.”’ 
Our picture is a view of Old Smithfield 
market-place, and shows an open-air stage 
in the background, with strolling players 
entering an inn in the foreground. Among 
the manuscripts is a reasonably priced 
(£7 ros.) ““Common Place Book,” extend- 
ing to over three hundred closely written 
pages, circa 1690; and a manuscript of 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, written 
in the Monastery of Good Children at 
Liége in 1456, {250. There is a fine 
collection of John Milton’s works, who 
is, wisely says the chronicler of the 
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catalogue, “‘ After Shakespeare the greatest English 
Poet’; a copy for £42 of Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphosis ”’ ; 
Wycliffe’s Translation of Saint Paul, £350; a superb 
collection of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads”; a Rayleigh 
Document, appointing John Chudleigh captain of a 
ship for the intended voyage to South America in 1616, 
£350 ; a number of valuable Scottish items, and twenty- 
five pages of Shakespeare’s works and Shakespeareana. 
We have been looking again at that remarkable list, 
Part II of Bibliotheca Nautica, being an alluring 
collection of books and prints and manuscripts relating 
to naval battles, pirates, buccaneers and privateers, 
shipwrecks and disasters at sea. Can anyone think of 
a list of more fascination than this No. 534 catalogue ? 
One’s mind goes a-rovering at the very title, and the re- 
reading of the titles just filled our mind with romance 
instead of work! We ought to mention here a third 
Maggs List (537) devoted to modern first editions. 


From Messrs. Myers & Co., of 102, New Bond Street, 
W.1, comes another finely illustrated catalogue. 
Messrs. Myers have very kindly permitted us to re- 
produce a page from an illuminated manuscript, taken 
from the Psalterium Davidis cum Calendario (Item 
257). It is a beautiful manuscript Psalter of French 
Dominican use, of about 1300. A highly interesting 
historical note is printed beneath the entry. The 
price of the MS. is {150. This valuable catalogue 
contains many rare books, manuscripts, autograph 
letters and historical documents. Among the titles 
are a number of extraordinarily interesting early 
printed books, and an exceptionally fine and perfect 
copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare. It is a -tall 
copy, and in splendid preservation, and contains the 
rare dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. This is an extremely precious item, and the 
price is £4,500. Other books in this list include 
presentation copies of the first editions of Thomas 
Hardy’s Dynasts,” and Charles Reade’s 
“Cloister and the Hearth.’’ We hope to return to the 
catalogue next month. 


We trust that as a result of these catalogue notes 
the interest in such publications will increase ; for it 
is rare that one finds a list that is not interesting. 
Yesterday we were looking through four rather special 
catalogues—from J. & J. Leighton, Thomas Thorp, 
R. Fletcher, Ltd., and W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 
All are good lists. The Heffer catalogue is of a 
general character, and includes the library of H. V. 
Macnaghten, sometime Vice-Provost of Eton. The 
Fletcher list is worth a second reading, and com- 
prises rare books, editions-de-luxe, illustrated books 
and a number of interesting first editions, private press 
books, and sets of works by famous authors. There 
are no less than nine hundred entries in the Thorp cata- 
logue of rare, valuable and important books, including 
a number of scarce editions : Barrie, Boccaccio, Dickens, 
Hardy, Kipling, and many Nonesuch Press volumes. 


Messrs. J. & J. Leighton’s No. 12 catalogue is a very 
argosy of good things—early and rare copies of all 
manner of books, most of them published between the 
fifteenth and eighteen centuries. The 1,140 items in 
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William Michael Rossetti. 
An original portrait drawing in pencil by his 
brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti (reduced) 


From Catalogue No. 12, Books of Six Centuries 
(Leighton). 


their list comprise an interesting selection of sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century musical settings of 
psalms and songs and books about music, and, among 
other engravings a score of portraits, including an 
original drawing in pencil by D. G. Rossetti of his 
brother, W. M. Rossetti, which we reproduce on this 
page. Catalogue No. 13 from the same firm contains a 
further list of between six and seven hundred items 
selected from their large stock of books, mainly fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries. All of the books have been 
carefully collated, and are considered as perfect and in 


‘good condition. 


Other catalogues on our tables at the moment have 
been received from W. H. Smith & Son, Southport ; 
J. W. Browne & Son, Rugby; 
Henry H. Bates, Salisbury; Gilbert 
Jamieson, Liverpool; J. D. Miller, 
Kilburn ; J. Preston & Co., Clapham. 


The (No. 282) catalogue of Messrs. 
James Rimell will repay attention. 
To begin with, there is the only known 
copy printed in colours of Thomas 
Malton’s “ Picturesque Tour through 
the Cities of London and Westminster”’ 
(1792-1£00), with descriptive letter- 
press. This is in two volumes, and is 
priced, in the finest possible state, at 
£1,200. There is another copy with 
the hundred plates uncoloured at £125. 
There is an illuminated early fifteenth 
century manuscript Book of Hours 
({60), some desirable first editions of 
Dickens, Ainsworth, Trollope ; the first 
illustrated edition of Ben Jonson; a 
good 1816 edition of Ackermann’s 
“Public Schools of England,” with 


forty-eight aquatint plates (£95), and a large variety 
of other books ancient and modcrn. The illustrations 
in this catalogue—quaint old woodcuts, and from 
drawings and paintings, are excellently reproduced. 


Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer’s illustrated catalogue 
No. 95 offers a very interesting selection of seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century travel, history and 
other books about America; and some early medical 
treatises, one in black letter. Another rare black letter 
is Tusser’s famous “ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie ’’ (£26), and another, Barclay’s “ Ship of 
Fooles ”’ (£65). There are four beautifully illuminated 
fourteenth and fifteenth century manuscript books of 
hours, a page from one of which we reproduce. Other 
items to be noted are first editions of Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice ’’ (£63), Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,”’ that great 
legal classic (£90), Evelyn's “ Sylva’ (£15), a number 
of manuscripts and historical documents, and Jacobean 
and other early tracts. It is a catalogue that collectors 
should not miss. 


Another attractive catalogue of first editions, rare 
books and manuscripts comes from Major Hartley Clark. 
It includes a first edition, first issue, of Boswell’s 
“ Johnson ’’ in the 1791 two volumes, with the first 
edition, first issue, of the 1793 volume, for £250; a 
first edition of Gray's “ Odes,’’ printed by Walpole at 
his Strawberry Hill Press ; first editions of Burns and 
Robert Ferguson, and (for £5 5s.) of Gay’s “ Trivia.”’ 
A first edition of “‘ Pickwick ”’ for £28, of Browning’s 
“ Paracelsus for £6 1os., of Meredith's Modern Love ”’ 
(Ellen Terry’s copy) for {16 1os., of Trollope’s ‘‘ Orley 
Farm,” for £6 1os., are a few other items that one is 
not likely to overlook, and among first editions of con- 
temporary authors are books by Hardy, Galsworthy, 
Kipling, Coppard, Blunden, W. H. Davies, Robert 
Bridges, Conrad, George Moore, Mottram and Humbert 
Wolfe at moderate prices. 


And you should write also for Messrs. Elkin Mathews’s 
Catalogue of Modern First Editions (No. 31), which 


Hyde Park Corner. 
Example of plate printed in colours 
(nuch reduced). 


From “A Pictures jue Tour Through the Cities of London and Westminster,” by Thomas Malton, 


From Catalogue No. 282 of Messrs. Riimell, 
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contains nearly two thousand items, and has an admirable 
introduction by Mr. Percy H. Muir, giving some useful 
“points ’’ in modern first editions for the guidance of 
collectors. 


POINTS FOR COLLECTORS. 


The first edition collector of the present time is very 
discriminating, and the standard of knowledge required 
makes it necessary that information upon the subject of 
modern first edition collecting should be given freely. 

The old order is changing, and the old “‘ oyster ” type of 
bookseller is dying out; the bookseller of to-day who is 
able to work his business for the benefit of his collector 
clientele, conforming with the spirit of the times, is getting 
the business. 

I was speaking to a member of the book fraternity the 
other day—a bookmaker, let me explain, but not my book- 
maker, of course! He voiced the old cry “ that things 
are not what they were, owing to the good information 
given by the newspapers.’ 

The number of his customers has increased, and although 
profits might be smaller, actually the amount of steady 
genuine business had increased. This applies to the more 
noble profession of book-selling also, and I would venture 
the opinion that there are in England to-day three times 
as many collectors of modern first editions as there were 
four years ago, and the book trade has benefited. 

We English are characteristically conservative, and we 
believe that we should hold what we have, be it knowledge 
of books or the books themselves. With regard to books 
and our conservatism especially, it is quite obvious that 
our pride of possession has had many rude shocks owing 
to the mighty power of the dollar forcing us to sell to 
America our literary treasures. These may only be lent 
to that great country, for a well known American dealer 
recently said to me that in a few years’ time we should be 
going over to U.S.A. to buy back our old English books. 

Fortunately we are able to progress at the present time 
with the making of a new and well defined period in the 
history of English literature; assisted by the writings of 
living authors of to-day, and coupled with the fact that 
the English collector is really alive to the importance of 
the age in which he lives, we can, in regard to the immediate 
future of the modern first edition market, look forward 
with equanimity. 

But in order to do justice to our English book-collectors, 
believing them to be the real backbone supporting the 
prestige of English literature, I believe in the policy that 
book-sellers should give real open-handed service to the 
genuine collectors of to-day. There are many professed 
book-collectors who are not worthy of the name, mere 
speculators or amateur dealers ; they are the most astute 
information seekers, but they are quickly discovered by 
the alert bookseller, who can then be an oyster ! 

Buyers of modern first editions do wish to know that 
the first edition that they are buying is a copy of the first 
issue, if such exists. A conscientious book-seller will not, 
knowingly, sell them a ‘‘ wrong ’un,’”’ but, like a tipster, 
he is not infallible ! 

The appearances of several modern books, which in their 


first editions are found to have omissions, alterations, etc., 


have created a need for definite information for the benefit 
of collectors and booksellers. Many “ points’’ are hard 
to fix. The dropped ‘‘O”’ in ‘“‘ The Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man”’ is one, but whether the type shifted or 
not during the printing, the fact remains that the average 
collector prefers to possess a copy with the dropped letter. 

Fortunately the practice of inserting several pages of 
publishers’ advertisements of varying dates has gone out 
of fashion, but I would assume that the issue of Kipling’s 
‘“ Traffics and Discoveries ’’ with the advertisement pages 
dated ‘ 35.8.’04”’ has priority over any other issue, the 
belief being that the misprint was discovered ere the whole 
edition was finished, and altered to ‘‘ 25.8.’04.”’ I have 
found copies with other dates, and also undated, and 
without advertisements at all. 
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Presumably the average collector will always be satisfied 
to possess a copy of a first edition which seems to answer 
for itself the question, but a missing word, though actually 
missed later in the printing, is an acceptable point in 
favour of calling the book the first issue, 

Before departing from the importance of points, may I 
express the hope that publishers will not become too lax 
with their proof readers, and allow them to discover too 
many misprints during the printings of first editions ! 

It will interest readers of THE BookMANn to know that 
the first edition of A. E. Coppard’s recent masterpiece 
“* Pink Furniture ”’ has been issued in three different shades 
of binding to the first edition, namely pink, red, and creamy 
yellow. The issues are classified by me in that order. 
The first two issues have uncut bottom edges and the last 
has cut bottom edges. The first issue is undoubtedly 
going to be a rarity, and I have had to pay twenty shillings 
for a copy. There are minor alterations in the designs on 
the covers, but the cloth colourings are unmistakable. 

Mr. Coppard told me that he knew ‘no more than a 
Mahatma in purgatory ”’ of the difference, so—letit be known! 

Mention of uncut edges leads me to remark upon the 
wrong belief many book lovers and collectors have that 
to cut the edges or to open the leaves is to destroy the 
value of a book. An uncut edge means that the edges of 
the leaves have been left rough, or untrimmed by the 
binder’s guillotine. To open the leaves of an uncut book 
is not cutting the edges, and it still remains an ‘‘ uncut edge.” 

Many collectors persist in the practice of keeping their 
books with the leaves unopened, and have to struggle to 
read the volume. It is quite unnecessary and it does not 
make an atom of difference to the value, but the leaves 
should be opened with a paper knife and cut carefully ! 
The unopened leaf is rather an annoyance, and an amusing 
incident occurred the other day in a book shop which I 
know well. A customer living some distance out of 
London had purchased an ‘‘ unopened’’ book the day 
before, and came back with the volume, because he said 
that he could not read it in that state on a railway journey. 
An assistant was detailed to open the leaves for him ! 

Book collectors in England are showing a lively interest 
in many of the rising men of the time, and there is a good 
demand for the first editions of Aldous Huxley, T. F. Powys, 
H. E. Bates, Liam O’Flaherty, A. E. Coppard, R. H. 
Mottram, Hugh Walpole, and others. A _ brisk rise is 
apparent in the first editions of Eden Phillpotts’s books, 
and a fine copy of ‘‘ Children of the Mist ’’ brought twelve 
pounds the other day in a London sale-room. I wonder 
how long it will be before the first editions of Maurice 
Hewlett, Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, W. W. Jacobs, 
and some others of our rather neglected great men will 
be the rarities of the first edition market. No sounder 
advice could be given than that the firsts of these authors 


be collected—at once. GILBERT H. FABEs. 


THE FIRST EDITIONS OF HENRY 
WILLIAMSON. 


There are very definite signs that the first editions of 
Henry Williamson will appreciate greatly in the future. He 
possesses all the attractive essentials of a collected author : 
he has exceptional merit (he has been praised by Hardy 
and Galsworthy), his early books are definitely rare in a 
fine condition, his limited editions are ‘“‘ limited ’’ in the 
true sense, and he has never written anything that can 
be said to be inferior to the standard of an important 
author, There is no reason why every first edition of 
Williamson should not be read and appreciated by the 
collector. Williamson’s output comprises a volume of 
nature essays, two volumes of short stories and five novels. 

It is with these five novels that he definitely established 
himself as a writer who would eventually count. 

“Tarka the Otter ’’ is now recognised as a classic, but 
he has proved that he understands men as well as animals 
in his tetralogy ‘‘ The Flax of Dream,’’ which consists of 
‘“ The Beautiful Years,” ‘‘ Dandelion Days,” ‘‘ The Dream 
of Fair Women ”’ and “ The Pathway.’ ‘‘ The Beautiful 


Years’ and ‘ Dandelion Days’’ have been recently 
revised and republished. 

Since it is doubtful if these novels ever entered a second 
edition in their original form their rarity and interest are 
great, and it is safe to say that they will be wanted not 
only by collectors but by those who wish to compare them 
with the author’s maturer efforts. 

The prices of Williamson’s first editions are not yet 
set, and it would be rash to mention hard and fast figures. 

The writer purchased a fine copy of ‘‘ The Beautiful 
Years’ about twelve months ago for 14s. A copy, to 
his knowledge, was recently purchased at £5, which is 
cheap to-day. Mr. Williamson kindly confirmed that the 
writer's set was complete a short time ago, and this list 
brings his publications up to date. 

First EDITIONS: 

“The Beautiful Years.’’ 1921. (Collins.) 

“The Lone Swallows.’’ 1922. (Collins.) 

““ Dandelion Days.’’ 1922. (Collins.) 

The Peregrine’s Saga.”"* 1923. (Collins.) 

“The Dream of Fair Women.” 1924. (Collins.) 

“ The Old Stag.’’ 1926. (Putnams.) 

“ Tarka the Otter.’’ 1927. (Putnams.) 

“The Pathway.’ 1928. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Introduction to ‘‘ A Soldier’s Diary of the Great 
War.” 1929. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

REVISED EDITIONS : 
Beautiful Years.” 1929. (Faber & Faber.) 
Dandelion Days.’ 1930. (Faber & Faber.) 
LIMITED EDITIONS : 

‘“ Tarka the Otter.’”’ 1927. (1) One hundred copies 
printed on hand-made paper in two colours and 
bound in vellum, numbered and signed. (Chiswick 
Press.) (2) 1,000 copies, unnumbered and unsigned, 
(Putnams.) (3) Ordinary crown-octavo edition. 
(Putnams.) Collectors have ignored edition No. 2 
and have concentrated on edition No.1, as the 
limited edition, and on edition No. 3, as the first 
ordinary edition. 

“The Wet Flanders Plain.’’+ 1929. (The Beaumont 
Press.) Four hundred numbered copies of which 
Nos. 1 to 80 are signed by the author, artist 
and publisher. 

“The Ackymals.’”’ 1929. (The Windsor Press.) Two 
hundred and twenty-five numbered copies, signed. 

“The Beautiful Years.’’ 1929. (Faber & Faber.) 
Two hundred copies numbered and signed. 

“The Linhay on the Downs.” 1929. No. 12, The 
Woburn Books. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
Five hundred and thirty copies (of which only five 
hundred were for sale) numbered and initialed. 

“Dandelion Days.’ 1930. (Faber & Faber.) Two 
hundred copies numbered and signed. 

FORTHCOMING : 

“ The Village Book.” (Jonathan Cape.) Limited and 
ordinary editions. 

“The Patriot’s Progress.’’ (Geoffrey Bles.) Limited 
and ordinary editions. 

“The Dream of Fair Women ”’ (revised). (Faber & 
Faber.) Limited and ordinary editions. 

Harraps are g issuing Richard 
Jefferies’s “ The f Gamekeeper at 
Home” with an § introduction by 
Henry Williamson. 

All books by § 

bear a woodcut of 
initials H. W. on its § 


Henry Williamson 
an owl with the 
body. 
* In Collins’s King’s Way Classics the ‘‘ Peregrine’s Saga ” 
has been reprinted with this note : 
“‘ Author’s Note to King’s Way Classic Edition 
‘** The Crowstarver ’ and ‘ Birds in London’ replace a chapter 
called ‘The Outlaw’ which appears in the original edition.— 


H.W.”’ “ The Lone Swallows’’ has been partly reissued under 
the title ‘‘ The Incoming of Summer ” in Collins's “‘ New World” 
series. ‘‘The Peregrine’s Saga’’ was published in America 


under the title of ‘‘ Sun Brothers.”’ 


+ ‘‘ The Wet Flanders Plain ’’ has been reprinted in a cheaper 
edition by Faber & Faber. 
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